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consoles himself by giving vent to an “I told you so,” 
and sends off Lucentio and Hortensio to superintend 
Bianca’s lessons, and himself goes off to try and comfort 
Kate. 








































































































Now follows the lesson-scene. Lucentio begins :— 
All oderato. 
HERMANN GOETZ’S COMIC OPERA, THE | %—#- =’ _W.._._,_-,_-» __, - 
TAMING OF THE SHREW. SS SS Se ee 
(Continued from page 36.) Now, come, young la - dy, Vir- gil let ustake! And first let 
AT the commencement of the first scene in Act III., | -—~>—-—-————-—->—-+ 
Baptista, Bianca, Lucentio, and Hortensio, the last two == —— 
in the disguise of teachers, are seen walking impatiently p [wl wl wl ew! ow! 
up and down ina room in Baptista’s house. Katharine en 
sits on one side in full bridal attire. A few prelusory (oars: t - aj 
bars lead to a quartett, the tripping triple rhythm of | == = =e “ 
which aptly expresses the impatience and embarrassment oy e —. 
felt by them at the non-arrival of the expected bride-} — 4 
groom. Katharine, too, losing all patience, gives vent 
to her annoyance, and, disdaining the condolences of the = 
others, runs off to hide her shame, just as the guests me translate, a pro - 4 style_to_make. 
invited to her —s begin to arrive. Baptista receives — AS (4 
them with a song of welcome in a waltz-like measure, == 
commencing :— f = 
Un poco pit moto. BAPTISTA. ae Pe — o ! _ 
sp —e-} 1 Oo ee I — = } ——} 
SS ——<— = = eo — = —i—s J a 
You are wel-come, friends I love to hon - our. a 
p-§ ———— =— S55 | Hortensio rudely interrupts him :— 
Il basso sempre staccato. ppp "? \ T - 
. an ail ae = 
arp eae {je -S—e— Not so! but first my les-son, if it please you. 
r ~ oy —_— 2a 7 
| z = °° ss * a Y o 


and regretfully informs them that “there is wanting one 
important trifle at our wedding feast to-day.” 

The guests, as yet unconscious of the hitch, take up 
the theme antiphonally, and politely express their con- 
tentment with the simplest fare. As at last, as Baptista 
tells them “we have no bridegroom here,” they respond 
with a new motive :— 


Cuorus. 
—- 

































































Baptista expresses his regret that the wedding must be 
deferred, and the guests, highly amused at so unusual a 




















The two abuse each other in no unmeasured terms, and 
Bianca, asserting that the decision rests with her, quells 
their strife by sending Hortensio off to tune her lute, while 
Lucentio gives her a Virgil lesson. In strict hexameter 
measure, and with a schoolboy’s disregard for punctua- 
tion, Lucentio begins :— 


—~ Andantino ma con moto: 


Ar - 








ma vi-rumqueca-no Tro - je qui pri- mus ab 











































































contretemps, good-humouredly take their leave. Baptista 
88 
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4 Bianca expresses her suspicion that Hortensio is also 


paying court to her, and Hortensio his, that Lucentio is 
staying to watch them, as well as the determination to 
get rid of him. It is now Hortensio’s turn, and he 
proposes a lesson on the gamut. In spite of Bianca’s 
objection to being put back to the “ trifles of early child- 
hood,” he begins :— 











(Sea o——a__-—_ 2: -o— —* 2-2 = 
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ss —-A 
Under pretence of translating it line = line, Lucentio C. Cem-ba-lo - ni, the name which I bear, 
makes himself known to Bianca as “the singer faithful PO wen cere 2 
and true,” who had serenaded her “the fair starry night Ss = = 
all through. ” The whole passage is so naively and Ss ——) Sa" a 
charmingly conceived, that, on Hortensio’s presenting him- fp 2 ; 
self, we are glad to find that the lute is still out of tune, 8-3-8 — 3-3 = 
’ and that he is again sent off to tune it. Thus an excuse — _ f = as 
is furnished for a repetition of the Virgil lesson. Now it 
is Bianca’s turn to translate. That she enjoys the ruse f P22 2... f= 
and sympathises with Lucentio is easily divined by her es a SS 
warning him not to let her father know. ees ene ‘ ae 
Hortensio, not to be put off, again interrupts them :— Petite eg eteyt aed S 
Allegro molto. Lucentio (hastily y snatching the p —_- we a 
Sig — see = e-6 ae =| Se Et fl - on 
Ne ee ! 
The lute is rea- dy! “A and F are : : 
al ew ee Se 
— 3 5-0-0 0 0 | 6 9-5 6 0 6 a ae : 


oe —gxte ete: ane 


ee 
eceprtiat. pecrserebarde Ee 


Jute away). HORTENSIO. 
— Ca = 2 peeaap pe aes: 
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false. You are a. - self 
a a 
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an A, P, E, Sir 
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And here we may fairly pause an instant, to compliment 
the translator on the close and ready. manner in which, 
as just quoted, he has rendered the words, “Ihr seid 
wohl selbst das A und F, Herr Aff!” 

Now follows a short trio, built chiefly upon the following 
theme: Lucentio begins :— ' 


And so on, step by step, he exemplifies each note of the 
scale of C major, the first letter of the first word of each 
phrase that he sings being identical in order with that of 
the scale. Simple as the task seems, it is carried out, 
both musically and poetically, with extreme cleverness 
and effect. Bianca laughs Hortensio to scorn, and he, on 
being dismissed, laments that his “lovely song” has 
failed to touch her heart. A repetition of the trio, in 
which Bianca laments that her father should have been 
cheated by two such handsome teachers, Hortensio re- 
solves to take himself off, and Lucentio glories at his 
rival’s discomfiture, closes this bright and lively scene. 

Baptista, now suddenly breaking in with a shout of joy, 
and skipping round the room, sings :— 


Molto vivace. 


See ee eee 





Hur- rah! hecomes, he’s ve - ry near! Just round thecor - ner 

































































Overcome with delight at the news of the bridegroom’s 
approach, Lucentio embraces Bianca, and Baptista, 
seizing Hortensio, waltzes round the room with him. 
Katharine, the last to hear the joyful news, is the last to 
come forward, and averring that she had already felt 
happy at losing such a man, expresses her regret at his 
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return. Her father tries to comfort her by reminding 
her that “Even yet this is thy wedding day ;” but still 
she vows she cannot forget his scorning, and will never 
“cease to scold and to shame him.” 





















































As Petruchio and Grumio, both dressed with studied = =o : = 
carelessness, in torn and patched coats, boots of different | | —— 
° ° oe a r t - ry id 
size and colour, with long swords trailing after them, now - Cm + + = = do, | + pp 
enter boisterously, Petruchio sings :— ee He o = aa 
_ t — - + a | 
Maestoso con brio, == —f— E i — j 
{ | ae : 
v ze? 2 es r | 
Ha! ha! ‘Tis o-ver! Ha! Howwehaverid-den! = = | 
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The re-appearance of the “ Petruchio motive,” already 
alluded to, will not pass unnoticed in the bass of the last 
bar of the above quotation. In the ensuing dialogue 
between Petruchio and Katharine, who, with trembling 
knees, leans on her father, while the others stand as if 
turned to stone, it aptly accompanies Petruchio’s rough 
and determined behaviour, as he asks after Katharine’s 
welfare, and mockingly compliments her upon her rosy 
looks. In the face of Katharine’s remonstrance and the 
perplexity of the others, Petruchio keeps up the joke, 
maintaining that though all abuse him she alone is kind, 
and finally drags her off to church, followed by Lucentio, 
who seizes Bianca’s hand, Baptista, Hortensio, and the 
musicians, 

While the bridal party is supposed to be at church, 
the servants, headed by Baptista’s steward and house- 
keeper, make preparations for the wedding feast. A 
remarkably bright and lively chorus, interrupted at inter- 
vals by the directions given by the steward and house- 
keeper, accompanies their manceuvres. Hortensio is the 
first to return. The comical account he gives of Petru- 
chio’s disgraceful behaviour during the ceremony leads 
immediately to the sixth and last scene of the act, the 
most widely developed movement in the whole opera. 
It begins with a chorus of the guests, who have returned 
in time to join the feasting, and look forward to spending 
a jovial evening with the newly married pair. Petruchio 
hospitably addresses them :— 

— ph {4 
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but goes on to tell them that he and “likewise Kate must 
hence in haste!” The remonstrances of Baptista and the 
guests are in vain. Katharine at first pleadingly begs 
him to stay, but at last losing her temper, points to the 
door, and tells him he may go by himself. The gentlemen 
arm themselves in a jesting manner with spoons, knives, 
forks, umbrellas, &c., to oppose their going. On Petru- 
chio drawing his sword, Baptista and the others, throwing 
themselves between the combatants, try to assuage the 
fray. At last, at a wink from Petruchio, Grumio leaves 
the room, crawling away under the table. Petruchio, 
who appears to have let himself be driven into a corner, 
steps forward with drawn sword, and with a bold leap 
suddenly springing on to the table, seizes Katharine and 
draws her to his side. At the same moment Grumio, 
with two horses, bursts into the room; Petruchio jumps 
into the saddle, seats Katharine before him, and the three 
ride off together. The theme of Petruchio’s air in the 
first act resounds triumphantly from the orchestra, and 
the curtain descends upon the shouts and laughter of the 


guests, 
(To be continued.) 








CARL TAUSIG. 


FROM “ DIE GROSSEN PIANOFORTE-VIRTUOSEN UNSERER 
ZEIT.” BY W. VON LENZ. 


TRANSLATED BY A, H. W. AND E. BC. 


Dem Mann muss Musik Feuer aus'm Kopf schlagen— 
Rakrung passt fur Weiber.—BeetHovan, 
SELDOM has a death aroused such universal sym- 
pathy as that of Carl Tausig, at a time, too, when, like 
Chopin, his artistic strength and development were at 
their height. 

People who had never been’ in this musical country 
(Germany), who had never heard Tausig, but had only 
heard of him, shared in the loss, which was so deeply felt 
by all who honoured him as a man and asan artist. In 
St. Petersburg, where Tausig had only once performed, 
every one spoke of his sad-death at Leipsic as though he 
had been closely connected with them. If such was the 
feeling of a foreign capital, how much more so must it 
have been the case in Germany ! 

There was in fact but one voice raised with regard 





to him; jealousy—a failing from which, unfortunately, 
‘musicians are not exempt—even was silent. There are 
| men who make a lasting impression on their first appear- 
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ance ; of such rare cases Tausig wasone. Late in the 
autumn of 1868, I went to Berlin, that city of reason 
agg ait for the purpose of hearing him. I came 
rom the pretty little Dutterfly-bower Dresden, where 
everything is to be found compact as in a surgeon’s case, 
but no “ caliber.” 

In Dresden my mind had been filled.with thoughts 
about the greatness of the composer of Der Freischitz, 
both as a Sanaa: and as a pianoforte composer, and 
these thoughts pursued me to such an extent, in the train 
to Berlin, that I forgot the prudent measure of shutting 
the windows against the late autumn winds; and as we 
came in sight of the boundary-line of lamps at Berlin 
(which reminded me, by the way, of the illuminations for 
the return of a princess in the “Arabian Nights”), I felt 
quite ill. At Berlin I at once found the “caliber” that I 
had vainly sought in Dresden. My artistic friend General- 
Intendant Herr von Hiilsen allowed Der Freischiitz to be 
performed at my desire, and I could scarcely tear myself 
away from that great work, in the atmosphere of which, 
so to speak, I had lived for forty years. Herr von 
Hiilsen wished to draw attention to my pamphlet in 
defence of Weber’s cause, and had himself arrived at the 
conclusion that my idea might certainly be taken into 
consideration, and he asked besides, “ We have not four 
trombones in Freischiitz 2?” To me the introduction of a 
trumpet in the opera, as I heard it given in Dresden, 
seemed quite out of place and entirely anti-Weber-zsh, for 
it was no zdea/ use of wind-instruments as in the “ 7uda 
mirum spargens sonum” of Mozart’s Reguiem, but a most 
realistic employment of them. 

I arrived at the General-Director’s box, which he had 
kindly placed at my disposal, long before the time—a 
traveller's not uncommon fate—so I drew aside the green 
curtain, and was making notes for an answer to Dresden, 
where they had refused to acquiesce in my ideas. Pre- 
sently two of the performers, a viola-player and a clari- 
nettist, appeared in the twilight of the orchestra. The 
former said, “ Now, mind you draw back nicely on the 
dominant, as it is marked, in the overture : he is already 
sitting there” (pointing to me, behind the curtain). Now 
that the consideration of what was at present only a 

ossible truth should have so influenced this man, showed 
is “caliber,” and it delighted me. 

I was doomed, however, to be ill at Berlin, and for 
some days had to keep to my room in the hotel. Mean- 
while I wrote to Tausig, whom I did not know personally, 
and told him how sorry I was to have been unable to call 
upon him. In a few hours a young man, rather under the 
middle height, stood before me, and said, in a kind, 
simple manner, “I am Tausig; as you ¢could not come 
to see me, I am cometo you, and I will doso every day— 
twice a day, if 1 can manage it. You came from Liszt’s 
house, so did I, so we are comrades. I am at your dis- 
posal while you are in Berlin.” 

My reception from Chopin was very different from this ; 
but then this was Berlin, and that was Paris. This was 
German heartiness, unfettered by any conventionality ; 
and yet Tausig held in Berlin the same position which 
Chopin did in Paris. 

“Shall I have a pianoforte brought here for you ?” were 
his parting words to me. “I have some very good ones.” 

I was soon able to visit Tausig in the Taubenstrasse, 
where he lived. When I arrived he was not at home, but 
I told the servant I would stay and wait for him. I 
walked straight up to the book-shelf in the first room— 
sicut meus est mos—and there read on elegant bindings 
the names of the most celebrated German philosophers. 
I was agreeably surprised to see them, and being long 
alone, proceeded to take them out one by one, and had 





just come upon Arthur Schopenhauer, when Tausig 
entered, and laying his hand on my shoulder, said, 
“Good books, are they not? They are my favourites, 
and thoroughly read. Ido not = | them only to look 
at! Amongst them are my ‘natural curiosities,’” as he 
jestingly called the natural historians ; “but your book is 
also there. Do you not believe it? Here it is.” 

“Have you read it?” I said. “Honestly?” He hesi- 
tated before answering, and then, looking steadfastly into 
my eyes, he said, “I have read the French* one: it 
made a great sensation at Liszt’s house.” 

“ That is the bad one,” I answered, “read the German;+ 
but only the last volume will interest you, containing the 
view of the later works (for instance, the A major sonata, 
Op. 101) given me by Holz and others in Vienna, at a 
time when they were quite new untried ground to me.” 

“The A major is amongst them ? that is my favourite, so 
I must read that to-day.” He took the book and laid it 
on the table in the salon. . 

Then we went into the adjoining room, where I saw the 
first pianoforte. On it lay the Quasi-Fantasia Sonata in C 
sharp minor. 

“ That a pupil has forgotten,” said Tausig. 

“ Are you aware that it should only be played in a room 
hung with black cloth ?” 

“No, indeed !” 

“ Holz wrote and told me about it, and he is to be relied 
on, for Beethoven confided to him that he had improvised 
the Adagio by the corpse of a friend, in a room hung with 
black cloth.” 

“ Ah, that is splendid! If another pupil teazes me about 
learning that sonata, I shall say, ‘Is your room hung with 
black? pitch-black? Not unless !” said Tausig, with that 
sense of humour which he so often displayed. 

During this my first visit, there was no competition 
between us at the pianoforte. I avoided it purposely. 
Tausig said,“ We seem always to have known one 
another, and you must come and see me every day. If 
you hear on entering a din of pianofortes, it is the pupils, 
so escape into my study ; there stands the best instru- 
ment, and you will find some scores, the newspapers, 
and, I think, the best cigars in Berlin. If the din still 
goes on, play it down. I have to do this, for other people 
give lessons in my house as well ; in fact, I am “ codlectiv /” 
But I shall not be able to bear it long. One more 
lustrum, and I must go to the university and refresh 
myself. I shall study philosophy, natural history, and, if 
possible, go without a pianoforte. Will you come too? 
What do you think of Heidelberg, or somewhere where a 
great philosopher presides? Berlin is too exciting : have 
you not found it so? though I am fond of Berlin, very 
fond, but five years more of being “ co//ectiv,” and I shall 
say with Schiller, ‘ Johanna geht, und nimmer kehrt sie 
wieder.’ ; 

That was his way! How different to the iron chains 
of fashion in Paris ! 

At my second visit, Tausig played me the A major 
sonata, Op. 101, as I had never heard it played before. 
The first movement became an idyl : the finale, with the 
fugue, treated in this manner, a revelation. “The second 
theme (in the jima/e) before the fugue. commences, you 
divide equally between two wind-instruments. I heard, 
so to speak, two oboes distinctly,” I said. 

“How glad I am! That was what I intended, but I 
have told no one of it.” 

“The nuance in your touch tells it,” I answered : that 
seemed to please him. “ One can play the first movement 
“ guasi-chitara,” I remarked. 





*+* Beethoven et ses trois Styles,” ¢ “‘ Beethoven ; eine Kunststudie,” 
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“Two guitars, or four, if you like !” and he played the 
movement to represent guitars. “ But our /egaféo is better 
still; let us keep to the grand style of the original. 
Beethoven must not be tampered with.” 

“Now,” he said, “I will play you the a flat major 
Polonaise of Chopin’s : it is a little specialité of mine !” 

Never had [I heard that triumphant but stupendously 
difficult piece played as I heard it then, with the perfec- 
tion, the easy mastery, the correctness, the total laying 
aside of all the mechanical difficulties, as if they did not 
exist. The trio, with the descending, sweeping octaves, 
for the left hand, filled me with an astonishment which 
I unreservedly expressed. 

“That can never be surpassed!” I cried. “How can 
you play those octaves so smoothly, so fully, at that tre- 
mendous pace, murmuring pianissimo, thundering for- 

tissimo ?” 

“TI told you it was a little sfecialité of mine. Do you 
see, my hand is small, so I roll it up still more. Then 
my left hand has a natural fall, from the thumb to the 
fourth finger, so that I come naturally on the four inter- 
vals (E, D#, C%, B). Ican go on doing it as long as you 
like : it does not tire me in the least, it is written for me ; 
but you try it once with both hands, and you will find 
you cannot play it as loud.” We tried it. “ Very good, 
very good, but you cannot play it as loud as I do, and 
after a few bars you are tired, and so are the octaves ! 
I think no one could equal me in this passage, but how 
few understand its meaning! it is the trotting of the 
Polish Light Cavalry.” 

But the greatest artistic effect to me was his exposition 
of the principal theme every time it came in. One could see 
so distinctly it was the Poles intoxicated with victory, and 
joined in the dance by their beautiful ladies. 

I have heard three scales in my life—Tausig in this 
Polonaise, Liszt in Beethoven’s Scherzo, Op. 106, and 
Henselt in Chopin’s A minor Etude. These are the 
“Amazon” streams of the pianoforte! they are in- 
imitable. 

“No human being can be compared to Liszt ; he stands 
on a solitary pinnacle,” said Tausig. 

“Do you play Weber?” I asked him. 

“Not willingly,” replied Tausig; “for I do not care to 
expose my deepest feelings, which one must do with 
Weber ; don’t you think so? I play for the sake of art, 
and think if i can satisfy that t have satisfied men. 
However, I have often played the Concert-stiick, but I 
am never in my element with that, as Iam with Beeth- 
oven’s Ep major Concerto: that is my sfeciali#é, I shall 
appear in that first at St. Petersburg. The ‘ Philhar- 
monics’ there have written to me. Who are they? I 
shall play it at their concert, and then give some on my 
own account.” 

“The ‘ Philharmonics, as you call them, are an old 
society of St. Petersburg musicians who give two concerts 
annually, in the Saal des Adels, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of deceased members.” 

“T shall certainly go, for 1 must see St. Petersburg. 
Do you play much of Beethoven ?” 

“Not oftener than I like to go to Church,” I replied, 
“and one is generally rather moderate in that! [Tausig 
smiled drily.] One reads him, of course, has already read 
him a great deal, and always reads him again. The ever- 
present Beethoven lives in the orchestra.” 

“T have some ideas about arranging Weber’s ‘ Invita- 
tion’ for concert use, which I must talk to you about, but 
not to-day. We are so often disturbed at my house, that 
we ought really to meet in my business hours. I havea 
free hour then sometimes, so we might meet in suitable 

places.” 


I proposed the Maison Dorée, Unter den Linden, and 
there we met and talked unmolested. It was here that I 
so admired the modesty of the great artist, his longing to 
hear more of Chopin, whom he had had no opportunity 
of knowing personally, and whose works he int ted 
like no other. It was here, too, that I spoke to Tausig 
(of course as one of Chopin’s most devoted admirers) of 
his treatment of that simple Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, 
No. 2. 

“That is most interesting,” said Tausig. “TI will play 
the bass through with both hands ; a guitar would come in 
well theré, and it shall be attended to.” 

What most interested him, however, was to hear how 
critical and difficult to please Chopin was in the first four 
bars of the great C minor Nocturne, Op. 48, No. 1, Lento, 
which appear at first sight so simple. In the second bar 
(4th crotchet) is the figure in semi-quavers, D, Eb, F, G. 
To slide this G to the Cc, (3rd bar, rst crotchet) is the 
difficulty, and Chopin was never satisfied with it. “As it 
is in your power,” he once said to me, “ you mus¢t do it.” 
At last I managed it, but only after a long time. Some- 
times the G was too short, and the C came in too soon, 
sometimes just the reverse. “The whole idea lies in that,” 
said Chopin. He was quite as hard to please in the lift- 
ing up of the C before the quaver rest in the semiquaver 
group, Ed C, in the 4th bar; either the C was too long or too 
short. I found the only way at last of avoiding both 
these faults, was to comb (fezgner) the C with the thumb, 
that is, to draw the finger along the key, and not to lift it 
up till quite at the sharp edge. At last he was satisfied, 
but this was nothing to the way in which he himself 
treated these passages. 

“| quite understand him,” said Tausig. “He meant 
to express a question from the G to the C, and an answer 
on the C; at least that is how I interpret it.” 

Chopin was always equally dissatisfied with the first 
bar of this Nocturne. The crotchets G Ab ought to be 
brought out, as they are the air, and were always either 
too loud or too soft. Chopin used a Pleyel, an instrument 
with a light touch, on which it was much easier to pro- 
duce shades of expression, than on a fuller-toned one. In 
a few days Tausig played me both the Nocturnes to per- 
fection, and in a manner identical with Chopin. He 
himself was pleased with it, and said, “I should, indeed, 
have liked to know him!” Never was any composer 
more sincerely appreciated by a great virtuoso than 
Chopin by Tausig ! 

(To be continued.) 








VON HOLSTEIN’S COMIC OPERA, 
THE HEIR OF MORLEY. 


IT is a noticeable feature in the music of the present day 
that among the numerous works of living composers 
comic opera is, with some few exceptions, painfully con- 
spicuous by its absence. And this is owing, not so much 
to a lack of wit, as to the modern style of composition, 
which does not lend itself easily to the treatment of light 
and comic subjects. It aims more often at elaborate 
instrumentation and brilliant orchestral effects than at 
simplicity and transparency, and is, therefore, incom- 
patible with the essential requisites of comic opera 
properly so called, viz., that light and intelligible music 
should be combined with lively and graceful action. 
These are the characteristic merits of the school to which 
belong the works of Auber, Boieldieu, Nicolai, Lortzing, 
and others ; or can any other reason be assigned for the 
fact that such operas as Fra Diavolo, Le Macon, La 








Part du Diable, La Dame Blanche, The Merry Wives, 
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Czar,und Zimmermann, Wildschiitz, &c. &c., still hold 
their own against many works of living composers, which 


| dénohment, when suddenly the shouts of the servants 
_ announce the arrival of the true Charlie. A copy of the 


are consigned to oblivion after a first or second per- | destroyed codicil is produced ; Godolphin, seeing his last 


formance? 

The Heir of Morley gives proof of the composer’s 
familiarity with so-called French comic opera, and this 
constitutes a presumption in its favour, for that school 
is still the standard by which the merits. of similar pro- 
ductions should be measured. 

The libretto of the opera under notice is from the 
composer’s own pen, and is derived from English sources ; 
the scene is Morley House, a country-seat in the north 
of England; and the time soon after the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

Charles Morley, once the lawful heir to the Morley 
estate, has been disinherited by his father, and has not 
been heard of since his departure. The will of the 
deceased Lord Morley provides that his nephew, Viscount 
Godolphin, shall be heir to the estate if his disowned 
son has.not returned home within a specified time, which 
expires on the morrow. A codicil to the will, re-instating 
Charles to the family estate, has mysteriously disappeared ; 
and the Dowager Lady, together with her niece, Evelyn 
(Charles’s sister), who are the sole occupants of the family 
mansion, are threatened with expulsion by Godolphin, 
unless Evelyn consents to marry the detested interloper. 
It is at this point that Von Holstein takes up the thread. 
The Dowager Lady and Evelyn are hoping against hope 
that Charles may yet make his appearance. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the sudden arrival of a 
young naval officer whose name is Charles Morley, and 
who bears so marked a resemblance to the long lost 
Charlie, that the servarits welcome him as their master. 
A note-book, which the young officer dropped in the 
park, has been picked up by William Seyton, a caricature 
of.a meddling family solicitor ; and the fact that it bears 
the initials C. M. further tends to confirm his identity. 
The solicitor apprises Evelyn and her friend, Lydia 
Thompson, a “ fast” young lady, of Charlie’s arrival, and, 
lest the Dowager Lady should be overpowered by the 
news, a meeting in the park is arranged between Evelyn 
and her supposed brother. Evelyn rushes into the arms 
of the astonished sailor, Lydia and the Dowager Lady 
follow ; every attempt on his part to explain is put aside 
as a mystification on his part, and don gré mal gré he 
finds himself recognised as the long lost and long expected 
heir-at-law. In the meantime Seyton has discovered in 
C. M.’s note-book some hints as to the whereabouts of 
the codicil; he finds the document, but is surprised by 
Godolphin, who snatches the codicil from him, and having 
destroyed it, now imagines the last obstacle removed. 
Moreover, the heir-at-law ma/gré luz insists on explaining 
to Evelyn the true state of the case, and bids her adieu 
for ever. But hardly has he left the scene of his strange 
adventure than he is overtaken by Godolphin’s servants, 
who bring him back to the mansion to be exposed by 
Godolphin as an impostor. But the tables are presently 
turned against the accuser. .The young naval officer 
proves to be, not only a near relation of the family, but 
an intimate friend of the lost Charlie. They served 
together on board the same ship, where, owing to the 
accidental identity of their names, and to the marked 
family likeness between them, they were often mistaken for 
each other. On the eve of the battle of , Trafalgar the 
lost Charlie confided his note-book to his friend, begging 
him to take it home to his sister Evelyn if he himself 


should fall in battle ; the friends are separated during | 


the battle, Charlie is supposed dead, and his namesake 
has hastened home to hand the memento mori to Evelyn. 
The Dowager Lady and Evelyn can hardly realise this 





hope shattered, leaves the scene ; Evelyn becomes her 
cousin’s wife, and her long lost brother Charlie is re- 
instated as the lawful heir. ; 

It will be seen from this rapid sketch that the intrigue 
of this comedy of errors is somewhat complicated, and 
that the opera is by no means wanting in interesting 
situations. Some of the scenes, such as the finale of the 
second act, in which Evelyn, Lydia, and Lady Morley 
welcome the young sailor as the lost Charlie, are very 
skilfully planned, and the action throughout is marked by 
unexceptionable taste. The subject is treated, as may be 
expected, according to Continental notion of English life ; 
nor is the author very particular as to the titles he bestows 
on his dramatis persone ; thus, the heir-at-law is referred 
to as Sir Charlie in one place, as Lord Charlie in another ; 
Godolphin is indiscriminately addressed as Viscount, Sir, 
&c.; Seyton, the family solicitor, is casually called Sir 
William, &c.; and so pleasing is the variety of epistolary 
address in which the author has indulged, that it recalls 
to my mind the remark of a French acquaintance who, 
speaking of English statesmen, said to me, “ Mon ami, 
pour moi ce sont ¢ous des lords.” 

The score of the Heir of Morley contains a considerable 
number of airs, ballads, duets, &c., but comparatively few 
choruses. The opera opens with a short introduction in- 
stead of an overture. For the spoken dialogue customary 
in comic operas, Von Holstein has substituted a kind of 
conversational arioso recitative which, to my thinking, 
is no improvement ; for the action drags under the weight 
of elaborate musical phrases, which are out of place in 
comic opera ; and if the composer takes exception to the 
spoken dialogue it would have been wiser to substitute 
the “ parlando” recitative, which is at once graceful and 
simple. 

The music cannot, on the whole, lay much claim to 
originality. The spirits of departed masters—as Men- 
delssohn, Schubert, Auber, Boieldieu—are frequently 
present in this opera; but the treatment and workman- 
ship are good, the music is transparent, full of pleasing 
melody, and free from what has with truth been called the 
inflated pretentiousness of many modern compositions. 
As in his other works, so in the Heir of Morley has Von 
Holstein yielded to his strong partiality for national airs : 
this time it is the familiar hornpipe which announces the 
arrival of the supposed heir (Act III., No. 17) ; and the 
ballad, “The Laird of Callingmoore,” is probably intro- 
duced from the same desire to do justice to the national 
element. The best numbers ofthe score are undoubtedly 
the concerted pieces, whereas many of the airs weary by 
their excessive length and too much repetition. The 
parts of Godolphin, Charles Morley, and Evelyn.have 
much in common with those of Galveston, George Brown, 
and Anna in the Dame Blanche. ‘The characters of the 
young naval officer and Evelyn are true to nature; the 
part of Lydia, on the other hand, is altogether artificial. 
The highly-figured bravura-airs which the composer has 
put into the mouth of this affected coquette are not in the 
least in harmony with the character of a fast English 
girl such as the’ composer may have wished, but has 
certainly failed, to portray. Nor is the razson d'étre of this 
character quite apparent, unless the composer introduced 
it for local reasons. 

The opera is divided into three acts, and is, on the 
whole, skilfully put together. But if it is to vie with 
successful comic operas of other living composers, such 
as Délibe’s Le Rot Pa dit, Briill’s Golden Cross, or Gitz’s 
Taming of the Shrew, it should be greatly simplified and 
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curtailed. I may add that the Heir of Morley was pub- 
lished about five years ago, and that it has been repeatedly 
and successfully performed in Leipzig and elsewhere. As 
regards the musical value of this work, it is, perhaps, not 
quite on a level with Von Holstein’s Hazdeschacht and 
Highlanders ; but it attests the essentially lyric tendency 
of the Joéta-compositore, who is a most cultivated and 
erudite musician, and whose style, if. not original in the 
highest sense, is uniformly distinguished by excellent 
taste, and admirable workmanship. ~ C.P.S. 








THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


ONE other novelty in addition to Zhe Merry Wives of 
Windsor has marked the progress of events within the 


. last month—the production on March 2nd of Ignaz 


Briill’s charming little Opera, Zhe Golden Cross (Das 
Goldene Kreuz). Opinions were divided as to the merit 
of the work, though all the critics agreed in their estimate 
of its effect. Those who expected a great opera, full of 
startling phrases, were of course disappointed, for they 
had framed their minds to judge of grandeur, and, like 
astronomers in search of a new planet, had arranged 


. their telescopes according to a guess as to the magnitude. 
. But.that which they were in search of being only a star 
. of the fourth degree, of a rapid transition, it appeared, 
‘and traversed its orbit before they could re-arrange the 


“finder” to the needful focus. Hence their disappoint- 
Others who founded their expectations upon the 
character of the story, and anticipated the veriest sim- 
plicity of treatment, were fully rewarded by the realisation 
of their suppositions. What Zhe Golden Cross is, the 
readers of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD have 
been already told, when in the July number of 1876 its 
performance at Vienna, Berlin, and Dresden gave our 
valued correspondent, C. P. S., the opportunity of as- 
sessing its merits. His opinion was confirmed by the 
performance in London, therefore the whole that remains 
to tell is that which relates to the representation. Miss 
Gaylord made a charmingly poetical Christine, brighter 
by contrast with Miss Yorke, the bride. Mr. Snazelle 
gave so characteristic a representation of Nicolas that 
it would seem as though the part was specially designed 
for him. Mr. A. Cook was the Sergeant, better than 
all the other characters he is called upon to represent, 
and the Gontran was Mr. Maas, a tenor who a few years 
back sang in Babil and Bijou, that wondrous spectacle 
which was intended, but failed, “to restore the glories of 
the legitimate drama” to the classic boards of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Mr. Maas has been absent in America, 
and returns to his native land improved in voice and 
acting, but with all the muscles of his face so stiffened 
and immobile, that he may be considered as the modern 
representative of “the smileless one.” 

The English version of Das Goldene Kreuz has been 
done by Mr. Jackson, who has executed a tolerably fair 
translation of the original, marred only by a few turns of 
expression which English literature has unhappily im- 
ported from America. 

Among the other works brought out by the Company, 
The Bohemian Girl served to introduce to the publica 
Miss Merivale as the Queen of the Gipsies, who, if she 
was learned in a// the wisdom of the Egyptians, presents 
the student of history with the certain fact that music 
cannot be considered as one’ of the items in that 
knowledge. 

On March 12th Mlle. Marie Fechter, the daughter of 
the once famous comedian, appeared as Marguerite in 
Gounod’s Faust, Her acting was almost as much admired 


| 











as the intelligence of her face and the beau 
Her qualification as a vocalist, it was felt, 
developed. 

Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, with Mme. Blanche Cole 
as Senta, was the only other work of importance pro- 
duced up to the time of going to press; Sterndale 
Bennett’s May Queen remaining yet en reserve. 


of her eyes. 
yet to be 





Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 
March 4th, 1878. 

Art the ninth concert of the Conservatoire, held on Feb. roth, 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony was given. A chorus, entitled 
‘*La Priére du Matin et du Soir,” by Emilio del Cavaliére 
(1600)—translation by M. Ch. Nuitter—was also performed ; the 
second and third parts of Berlioz’s Roméo et Fulliette ; ‘*D' Amide,” 
a chorus by Lulli; and Beethoven’s overture to Zéonore. The 
orchestra was ‘conducted by M. Ernst Altés. On Feb. 24th the 
programme consisted of Beethoven’s symphony in F major (No. 
8); Pergolese’s Stabat Mater (1710); Goltermann’s concerto for 
violoncello, executed by M. Léon Massart ; a chorus, ‘‘ Pavane,” 
without accompaniment (1600) ; and the music to Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ; the orchestra being also under 
the direction of M. Ernst Altés. 

The ‘ Concert Cressonois” for Feb. roth, held in the Théatre 
de la Porte St. Martin, was a most delightful and interesting 
one. The Parisian music-loving public attend concerts much in 
the same spirit as English people go to church. As a good 
concert may exercise upon some minds the like beneficial effect 
which an elaborate church service does upon others, one can 
only be glad to see this. Indeed, it must be confessed that in 
the latter the music is in many instances the chief attraction 
and charm. Music certainly does good when it elevates 
the taste, and tends to develop the dormant seeds of an ideal 
life which are sown in every heart. Although it is quite true 
that Parisian audiences have a decided taste for realistic music, 
still, by some mysterious contrast, they thoroughly appreciate 
and enjoy correct, severe, and simple compositions of the old 
school. The concert last mentioned opened with the overture to 
** De Stratonice ” (Méhul’s third production, which was produced 
at Feydeau on the 3rd of May, 1821, for the first time). 
Though little known as a whole the opera contains one cele- 
brated air, namely, ‘‘ Versez tous vos chagrins dans le sein 
paternel.” The overture, admirably given, was followed by 
portions of Lulli’s Armide—(a) ‘‘ Plus j’observe ces lieux” 
(sung by M. Caisso), and (B) ‘‘Danse des Naiades.” <Armide, 
composed in 1686, was the last work but one by Lulli, and 
the last lyrical poem written by Quinault. The work was 
unsuccessful at first, and Lulli conceived the singular idea of 
having it played for his own pleasure, he being the sole 
auditor. The king on hearing of this observed, ‘‘ If Lulli thus 
approves his own work it is because it is good, and he under- 
stands it better than we do.” From that day Armide enjoyed 
greater success, and remained popular for more thanthree-quarters 
of a century. A selection from /sés, by Lulli, was also per: 
formed—(A) ‘* Rustic March ;” (B) ‘* Pastoral Chorus of Women,” 
**Quel bien devez-vous attendre?” (the soli were sung by 
Mmes. Beretta and Levenoff). A ‘‘ Gavotte en Rondeau,” taken 
from one of the “‘ Ballets du Roy” (arranged for orchestra by 
Th. de Lajarte), and a fragment from a sonata by one of the 
Scarlattis (arranged for orchestra by Gevaért), were likewise given, 
after which a ‘‘ Serenade of a Jealous Lover,’’ by Grétry, was sung 
by M. Caisso. Thisis a most piquant song, with a quaint mando- 
line accompaniment. It is extremely pretty, and was encored. 
The popular “ Rigaudon de Darnadus,” by Rameau, was played, 
and a chorus from Gluck’s ‘‘ Echo et Narcisse” was sung. A 
romance from the first act of M. Saint-Saéns, 7imbre 
d’ Argent, sung by M. Caisso, was followed by the entr’acte 
to Auber's £njfant Prodigue (oboe solo by M. Bout). 
Rubinstein’s ‘Tower of Babel’? was also assigned a place in 
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the programme. The ideas are so s and quaint, and 
so unlike the usual style of Rubinstein, that they seem to have 
been written by some other than the composer of ‘‘ Ocean.” 
agg overture to Sardanapalus concluded this concert. 
n M. Pasdeloup’s concert for February roth, Beethoven’s 
symphony No. 2, in D major, was given, An aria from 
Lphigénie en Tauride, by Piccini (1728), was sung by M. 
Gailhard. The music to M. Alphonse Daudet’s drama, 
L’Arlésienne, by G. Bizet, was given, followed by Boccherini’s 
favourite minuet for all the stringed instruments, An air from 
Handel’s Fudas Maccabeus was sung by M. Gailhard, and the 
concert concluded with Weber’s overture to Der Freischiits. 
The Feb. 17th concert was an eventful one for M. Pasdeloup. On 
this occasion the 25,000 francs which had been granted by the 
Government for his-enterprise were awarded through the instru- 
mentality of the Minister of the Fine Arts, In spite of a lovely 
and summer-like day the Cirque d’Hiver was crowded to 
excess, to do honour to this favourite chef d’orchestre, who 
has done so much for the musical education of Paris. He was 
enthusiastically greeted on his appearance, and seemed to be 
much touched by the reception accorded to him. The pro- 
gramme for the concert consisted of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Reforma- 
tion Symphony ;” an andante, by Haydn; Meyerbeer’s music 
to Struensée (tragedy by Michaél Beer), including the overture, 
**Scene in the Village Inn,” ‘The Dream of Struensée,” 
** Funeral March,” and ‘‘ The Benediction.’’ Beethoven’s c 
minor concerto was performed by M. T. Ritter, and the well- 
known prelude by Bach, arranged for orchestra by Gounod 
(violin solo, M. Lancien). The pro me for Feb. 27th con- 
sisted of Haydn’s symphony ‘ De la Reine,” and for the first 
time an overture by Benoit, ‘‘ La Coupe et les Lévres ;” Bourrée, 
by Bach ; Beethoven’s symphony in C minor (No. 5) ; Rode’s 
cighth concerto for the violin, executed by M. Sivori; and a 
polonaise by J. Ten Brink. 

In the Chatelet Concert for Feb. 17th, Haydn’s ‘‘ Surprise 
Symphony” was given; an ‘‘ Air de Danse varié” (for the first 
time) for all the stringed instruments, by Salvayre ; a ‘‘ Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” for violin, by E. Lalo, which was beautifully 
played by M. Camile Lelong; the second act of Les Zroyens 
a Carthage, by Berlioz; and Rossini’s overture to Sémiramis. 
In the concert for Feb. 24th, Beethoven’s symphony in F major 
(No. 8) was given ; Schumann’s ‘* Manfred ;” Mendelssohn’s 
G minor concerto, splendidly played by M. H. Ketten ; ‘‘ Danse 
Macabre,” by C. Saint-Saéns ; larghetto from Mozart’s quintett 
in A (clarinet solo, M. Boutmy) ; overture to MJazeppa, by G. 
Mathias. A concert was given on Feb. 8thin the Salle Herz, by 
the youthful pianist M. del Ponte. On the oth and 23rd of 
Feb., M. Léopold Dancla gave his two first public soirées at his 
own house. A concert was given on the Ist of March in the 
Salle Erard by Mlle. E. Barnetche, assisted by Mlles. le 
Prédour and L. Lancelot, and MM. Archainbaud, C. Lelong, 
Rose Gillet, Baneux, and Verroust. 

A society has been formed for the cultivation of poetry and 
musical composition, and M. Victor Hugo has been requested 
to be the honorary president. The great poet has addressed 
the following letter to the provisional committee :—“I am 
touched, I accept, and I thank. It is with happiness that I 
associate my name with new talents and young futures. I am 
your friend, dear poets.—Victor Hugo.” The prizes already 
voted for 1878 consist of 38 medals and premiums of from 100 to 
1,000 francs for poetry, and like rewards for musical composi- 
tions. The details of the conditions and dates of the awards 
will be made known to all who are interested by the ‘‘ Directeur 
des Concours de Poésie et de Musique,” 127, Boulevard Pereire, 
Paris, 





MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lerpzic, March, 1878. 
CHERUBINI’s immortal requiem for mixed chorus and orchestra 
was produced at the sixteenth Gewandhaus Concert with great 
success, and made a deep impression on the whole audience. 
Mendelssohn’s Forty-second Psalm occupied the second part of 
the same concert. To allow two such important sacred choral 





consequence was that Mendelssohn’s splendid composition was 
not received with the usual warmth, This was by no means 
owing to the rendering of the psalm, for the chorus, orchestra, 
and soloists were heart and soul in their work, and the per- 
formance itself was excellent. 

The seventeenth Gewandhaus Concert opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s charming overture to the ‘* Schéne Melusine,” and con- 
cluded with Haydn’s G major symphony (No. 13 in Breitkopf 
and Hiirtel’s edition), both capitally played. Between these 
works the recitative and aria “ Und Gott schuf den Menschen” 
(And God created Man), from Haydn’s, Creation, and Beethoven’s 
Adelaide, were sung by Herr Heinrich Vogl, Royal Kam- 
mersanger, from Munich, and piano performances by Herr 
Xaver Scharwenka, from Berlin. Herr Vogl possesses a soft 
and sympathetic tenor voice, of a dramatic character. He sings 
with ease and certainty, and his intonation is always clear. His 
ability as a cultivated vocalist is less prominent than his power 
to attract by his sympathetic voice and noble style, Herr 
Scharwenka played a concerto of his own composition, and took 
press and public by storm. Die Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik 
goes so far as to declare that since Schumann’s piano concerto 
no better composition of like character has been written, while 
our severest critic, Bernsdorff, also speaks highly of Herr 
Scharwenka’s compositions in general, and is quite enthusiastic 
about his performance of this one in particular. In the Signade 
he writes :—‘‘ Herr Xaver Scharwenka, of Berlin, fully de- 
served, by his brilliant and faultless execution, as well as his 
expressive rendering, full of soul and feeling, the warm applause 
bestowed upon him. These qualities were more particularly 
conspicuous in the three solo pieces. One of them, a staccato 
study, of his own composition, is an agreeable piece, and 
afforded at the same time a display of bravura staccato playing, 
in which but few could rival him.” He also played solos by 
Chopin and Schumann with the like conspicuous ability. 

On the following day Herr Capellmeister Reinecke gave a 
concert at the Gewandhaus, at which he brought forward his 
latest fairy tale, ‘‘ Dornréschen,” with a select chorus of ladies, 
and some excellent solo singers, Frau Melitta Alvsleben as 
soprano, Frl. Hohenschild alto, and Herr Paul Bulss as bari- 
tone. Frau Senger undertook the recitatives between the 
separate numbers, and the composer accompanied at the piano, 
The performance was simply perfect. A fairy-like charm per- 
vades the whole, and we heartily congratulate the author on the 
success of his work, which may be warmly recommended to 
choral societies in which female voices are chiefly available, as 
being charming, and by no means difficult to perform. The 
following works were also performed at this concert :—Trio 
(Op. 40) for piano, violin, and horn, by Brahms ; two duets for 
soprano and baritone, by Reinecke ; and Schumann’s variations 
for two pianos, in which Herr Xaver Scharwenka took part. 
Herr Concertmeister Réntgen (violin), and Herr Gumbert 
(horn) assisted Herr Reinecke in the execution of the trio. 

The concert for the benefit of the orchestral pension fund 
was noteworthy, because of the production of a number of 
novelties. It commenced,with the Spring Overture (Friihling’s 
Ouvertiire), a posthumous work by Hermann Goetz. Without 
being prominently original, it is a fine and pleasing composition. 
Madame Sucher, the talented spouse of our opera Capellmeister, 
then gave a very creditable rendering of Katherine’s beautiful 
aria, ‘‘ Die Kraft versagt” (page 222 of English Vocal Score), 
from the Taming of the Shrew, by Hermann Goetz. The first 
= of the concert ended with a capital rendering of Max 

ruch’s second violin concerto, played by Herr Sarasate. 
This new concerto commences with a broadly-constructed slow 
movement in D minor, which impressed us favourably. Unfor- 
tunately it is followed by a second slow movement, called 
recitative, of less musical value. The finale is of a fresh and 
lively character, but we must confess that as a whole this new 
concerto of Bruch’s is weaker in conception and design than his 
first one. The second of the concert opened with the 
“* Siegfried Idyl,” by Richard Wagner, which is certainly spun 
out to too great a length to make a very lasting favourable im- 
pression. As there is nothing symphonic about it, and as the 
musical thoughts contained therein are rather commonplace, the 
effect of its enormous length is, at the best, rather tiring. Three 





works to follow each other was certainly a mistake, and the 


short songs by Jos, Sucher were nicely sung by Madame Sucher, 
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Herr Sarasate followed with a splendid performance of the 
introduction and rondo, by Saint-Saéns, and a composition of 
his own (a selection from his ‘‘Airs Es oles’), The evening 
ended with two pieces from the ballet music in the opera, 
Der Daemon, by j arse Rubinstein, certainly the most pleasing 
and entertaining novelty of the evening. An ‘‘ Allegro ma non 
troppo,” in B flat major, more particularly pleased us. Origi 

in invention, full of fresh and healthy life, its characteristics 
charm the ear and delight the mind. 

A fine and graceful work, the Spring (Frithlings) Fantasia for 
four solo voices, orchestra and piano by Gade, opened the 
eighteenth Gewandhaus Concert. Although the vocal forces on 
this occasion were hardly sufficient for the full effect, the com- 
gentinn nevertheless once more made a very good impression. 

err Heinrich Ordenstein, from Worms, undertook the piano- 
forte part, and executed it neatly and with considerable musical 
feeling. Herr Ordenstein then gave a rendering, perfect in its 
execution, of Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. This young artist 
possesses eminent mechanical skill and ability, a beautiful 
touch, and great, certainty and accuracy in the most difficult 
passages, so that even in the most intricate parts of the D minor 
concerto everything was clearly and cleanly played. In him we 
have undoubtedly a first class virtuoso, and look forward with 
great hopes to his further development. The second part of the 
concert contained the ‘‘Spanische Liebeslieder,” for four solo 
voices, with piano, by Robert Schumann (which must not be 
confounded with his far finer ‘‘ Spanisches Liederspiel”), and 
Mendelssohn’s fourth symphony (A major), known in England 
as ‘‘ The Italian.” 

Of other musical events we must mention the concert given 
by the Parisian violoncellist, Mr. Adolphe Fischer, at which we 
heard a new violoncello concerto by Eduard Lalo. The music 
of the first movement is agreeable, but somewhat pretentious. 
The intermezzo and the finale are, on the contrary, extremely 
weak, and some of the laboured details are perfectly absurd. A 
very pretty song, ‘‘ Hinein in das bliihende Land,” by Carl 
Reinecke, was repeated by Frau Mahlknecht, on being vehe- 
mently applauded. Reinecke then played his variations on a 
theme by Bach, Op. 52. 

At a concert organised by Hoffman, at the Gewandhaus, we 
heard a ladies’ quartett, quite as good as the celebrated Swedish 
one. Fine voices, clear intonation, and excellent ensemble- 
singing are the endowments of the three sisters Tschampa and a 
Miss Gallowitsch. At the same concert we made the acquaintance 
of an excellent pianist, Mme. Anna Gehring, from Dresden, 
who displayed brilliant technigue in the wel inven Rhapsodie 
Hongroise (c sharp minor and F sharp major, No. 2), by Liszt. 

The third concert of chamber-music at the Gewandhaus 

with an early work of Robert Volkmann’s, the G minor 
string quartett, Op. 14, of which the first and third movements 
are charming. ‘This work deserves to become more widely 
known, and is well worthy of the notice of quartett societies. 
A young, very talented, and excellently schooled pianist, Fr. 
Emma Emery, played the piano part of Mendelssohn’s c minor 
trio, as well as solo pieces by Lachner and Schumann, very 
Poa We also heard once more Schubert’s string quartett 
(Op. 163), and enjoyed not only the work, but also its excellent 
rendering. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
ViEnNA, March 12th, 1878. 
THANKS to the Carnival, we had but few concerts, those of 
special local interest excepted. Ole Bull gave his second and 
farewell concert, which was much less numerously attended 
than his first. He performed, one number excepted, only his 
own compositions, the violin concerto in A, ‘* Seterbesdék,” a 
Norwegian fantasia, and the Polacca guerriera. He but inten- 
sified the former impression, namely, that his time has passed. 
Frl. Cicilie Gaul helped the lati, rere by performing with 
great applause Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia, of which we have 
heard quite enough for awhile (five times in two years!). The 
aria, “Sweet bird,” from Handel’s “‘L’Allegro,” was well 
sung by Fri, Anna Liidecke. Anton Rubinstein, the hero 





among the pianists, gave two concerts in the great Musikvereins- 
Saal. Both were filled in every. corner. He yey the 
whole programme unassisted. The applause, which was very 
great, was the just due of his wonderful execution and perseve- 
rance, particularly on the second day, when he played eighteen 
ieces, without seemingly sparing himself or remembering that 
Re had to conduct his own opera a few hours afterwards. Mme. 
Essipoff also gave two concerts: the one in Bésendorfer’s 
saloon, which was very well attended, on which occasion she 
performed the several pieces exquisitely ; the other, in the 
smaller concert-room of the Musikverein, was but somewhat 
sparsely patronised. The fact that the day was Ash Wednesday 
may have been the reason, but it was more likely because 
Rubinstein, two days before, had greater attraction for all lovers 
of piano-playing. No wonder that the lady performed scarcely 
so well as on her first evening. Moreover, she was suffering 
from a little disappointment, as she intended to play with 
orchestral accompaniment, but the band on that evening was 
engaged with Rheingold, Herr Walter, our lyric tenor, from 
the Hofoper, gave his annual concert in Bésendorfer’s room ; 
it was a Schubert evening, the programme being selected en- 
tirely from his works. Herr Walter is well known as an 
excellent Lieder-Singer, therefore all the stalls were taken 
long before the announced time for the concert. The Philhar- 
monic Society has given its last but one concert. It began with 
the much-abused overture, ‘‘ Medea,” by Cherubini; the first 
serenade, by Robert Fuchs, professor in the Conservatoire, was 
performed for the second time, and — again so much that 
the composer, after the third part and at the end, was called for 
three times with the warmest applause. The serenade is a fine 
composition, unpretentious, and yet so charming that it cannot 
but please everywhere. As it is arranged and published for four 
hands for the piano, it soon will enlarge its circle of friends. 
Wagner’s now often performed Siegfried-Idyl was well received ; 
the different motives are united here to an artistic whole. And 
yet, with the first bars of the ‘‘ Eroica,” which followed, the 
impression created was as though suddenly coming from the 
stifling atmosphere of a hot-house to breathe the fresh 
and invigorating mountain breezes. The orchestra, under the 
guidance of Herr Hans Richter, was excellent, but surpassed 
itself in the performance of the sublime Dead March. _ ; 
Rubiastein’s opera, Die Makkabéier, has been given in 
Vienna, after having been heard first in Berlin (April, 1875), 
and afterwards in Prague, Hamburg, Munich, and St. Peters- 
burg. The famous artist has not been successful with his operas 
in Vienna; Die Kinder der Haide and Feramors had a 
short life, a fate, I fear, which will befall the last opera. It lacks 
dramatic power and careful finish ; it is better adapted for the 
concert-room than for the stage, being more an oratorio than an 
opera. The many choruses have too little variety of rhythm 
and contrast in the inner parts, and last, though not least, the 
libretto is, on the whole, more repulsive than attractive. To 
represent the chief rdle, Leah, a new singer was expressly 
engaged, Frau Reicher-Kindermann, who is endowed with a 
sympathetic voice. Herdeclamation is good, her acting impres- 
sive, but she wants the necessary temperament for Leah, the 
one part upon which the interest of the opera depends. On the 
first evening the Opera-house was full, and the public showed 
considerable sympathy with the composer. He was called on 
the stage, and so were all the singers, but the general feeling 
was that the opera has not the element of vitality. Armida, by 
Gluck, was repeated, but the singers were ill-qualified to take 
the parts. Frau Materna cannot fill Frau Dustmann’s place in 
the title-réle ; and again, the ‘‘ Furie des Hasses,” formerly so 
excellently represented by Frau Dustmann, is now in the some- 
what incompetent hands of Frl. Gindele, who proved indeed to 
be a very tame fury. Frau Wilt intends taking her farewell of 
our stage, a great loss, which cannot be repaired so — A 
substitute for her, nevertheless, being necessary, a gifted lady 
was engaged, who, though a beginner, has a good voice, and 
seems to be possessed of some talent. This was Frl. Marie 
Widl, formerly a pupil in the Conservatoire, whom I have 
mentioned already, as she had sung in several concerts. Since 
that time she has performed in Graz, and intends going to 
Leipzig till August, for the purposes of study and to gather ex- 
perience, and then returns a ready-made prima-donna, The 
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réles of Elsa and Elizabeth she-has performed ina surprisingly 
good manner, and though somewhat wanting in nod/esse, and \ 
repose, she was.awarded an encouraging: reception. ‘ 

Next Monday we are to have the first, performance of Italian 
opera. Mmes. Nilsson-Rozeaud, Trebelli, Salla, Litta ;. Mess. 
Faure, Campanini, Masini, Padilla, and Berni, form.,.,the 
company, of which Signor Arditi is, again conductor... The 
following operas are announced:—// Sarbiere, La Traviata, 
Don Giovanni, Lucia, I Puritani, Aida, Jl Trovatore, Amletto, 
Faust, Mignon, Cing-Mars, Gli Ugonotti. The season will 
begin with Amietto, M. Faure singing for the first time in 
Vienna. 

Operas performed from February 12th to March 12th :—Der 
fliegende Hollinder, Die weisse Frau, Rheingold (twice), Armida, 
Profet, Don Juan, Fiidin, Aida, Die Makkabder (twice), Lucresia 
Borgia, Lohengrin, Tell, Der Héiussliche Krieg (and the ballet 
** Sylvia”), Fra Diavolo, Zauberflite, Tannhiuser, Kinigin von 
Saba, Norma. 








Correspondence. 


—@e— 
“A DISCLAIMER.” 


To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

Sir,—Under the above heading, in your March number, you print 
a letter from Mr. Pendlebury stating (with particular reference to your 
recent review of my History of Music) that the ‘‘ Cambridge School 
and College Text-books,” published by Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., 
are in no way officially recognised by the University of Cambridge. 
I do not for a moment question Mr. Pendlebury's right to publish 
this formal disclaimer; but as some of your readers have been 
led to infer from his letter that I have claimed University sanction 
for my book, I trust you will kindly allow me to state that I had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter beyond treating with the 
publishers for the issue of my History, as a companion volume to 
Mr, H. C, Banister’s work entitled ‘‘ Music,” which happens to be 
included in the same series, and, therefore, has been— together with 
several other well known works—involved in the same ‘‘ disclaimer.” 
—Yours faithfully, 

H. G, BonAviIA Hunt, 

4, Garden Court, Mus. B, Oxon. 

Altddle Temple, E.C., 
March 9, 1878. 





To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a very interesting letter in- 
serted in your February magazine, under the title.of ‘‘ The King of In- 
struments,” in which your correspondent inquires if it is utterly im- 
possible to make a violin in the age in which we are now living to be 
at all compared in purity of tone to those of Stradivarius, Guarne- 
rius, Amati, and other celebrities of bygone ages,” and whether the 
modern instrument is for ever to be denied a passport into the 
musical world, and for ever to be tabooed. I can assert that violins 
have been made in very recént times which have been acknowledged 
‘by eminent players to be in no respect inferior in refinement or 
quality of tone to those by any of the old masters he has mentioned, 
and these productions do not emanate (and this fact may appear 
nse ae from any professed workman, but from the hands of an 
eminent English violinist, who has for some time past almost re- 
tired from public view, but, no doubt, is still well remembered, I 
also, like your correspondent, lest this commendation should be con- 
sidered in the nature of an advertisement, refrain from giving’ the 
name of this gentleman, but I shall be happy to introduce your cor- 
respondent to ‘him (and for this purpose, with his permission I send 
you his card, to be used for such introdution if desired), so that he 
may be convinced that it is only from a want of knowledge of where 
such an article is to be found that he has made the assertion above 
quoted. Simply as an amateur, and with no notion of making the 
construction of a fiddle a profession, but being ambitious of achiev- 
ing success in what was, and probably still is, considered a lost art, 
he. devoted himself to the art, and produced some violins, several of 
which, I have been informed, he destroyed, owing to his dissatis- 
faction with them. Notwithstanding these repeated failures he 
laboured most assiduously, and possessing a taste for, and an ex- 
cellent judgment of, violins, he persevered, always employing the 
finest woods attainable. His perseverance at length succeeded, and 
his violins are (I venture to say) models of Guarnerius-and Stradi- 
varius, and are perfect /ac-sémiles of the productions of those 


sented as almost to deceive the best. judges in the mysteries, of the 
fiddle-making art:. The carrying out of this pursuit has been to him 
a labour of love only, as he has retained almost all the ‘instruments 
of his own make, with the exception of one or two, with which he 
has parted at the urgent request of special friends.—I am, sir, yours 
obediently, ‘*Musicus.” 








Rebiews. 
4 

Two Concert Overtures, compowt by W.G. Cusins. London: 
Stanley, Lucas, Weber & Co. 
THE first of these two overtures, entitled, ‘‘ Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer,” when performed at a Crystal Palace concert last season, 
attracted a considerable degree of attention from those who 
regard with interest the production of native composers. It 
was then in MS., it is now printed and published, so that 
curiosity may be gratified as to the qualification of Mr. Cusins 
as an orchestral writer. A careful perusal of both works show 
considerable ability in the use of orchestral material, and an 
earnest desire to be original, a combination which produces an 
effect in the music which commands attention. The second 
overture was first played at a morning concert of the Philharmonic 
Society last year, and was greatly admired. It is called ‘* Love’s 
Labour’s. Lost,”’ after Shakespeare’s comedy with the same title, 
and is altogether a more fanciful and more pleasing work than 
its companion, ‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” suggested by 
Victor Hugo’s story ‘‘ Les Misérables,” opens in the key of F 
minor, andante poco moto, with a weird phrase for oboe and 
clarinets in unison, a phrase imitated in rhythm, if not in pro- 
portionate notation, The first subject proper is given out on the 
G strings of the violins, accompanied by a figure which may 
fairly be said to represent ‘‘a passionate longing,” this gradually 
taken up in a form more or less expanded by the wood and 
brass, in a theme which leads to a noble passage for the basses 
in unison, the flutes, oboe, and with the first and second violins 
sustaining a series of bold and thrilling chords in the upper 
register, which passage introduces a stately yet earnest second 
subject, with an episode in which a succession of sustained chords 
upon a pedal is employed with a masterly effect. A change 
of tempo to un poco pit animato, brings a change of treatment 
and a new phase of ideas similar to those already employed, in 
some portions of which the grand scale passage for the bass is 
imitated in the upper parts, and after a phrase suggestive ot 
“fierce unrest, and the ardent yearning of the soul for power 
to strengthen the feeble hands,” a staccato chord for the full 
band /ortissimo, seeming to set forth a shriek of impotent rage, 
has an effect which is almost without a parallel in modern music, 
To this succeeds a peried of comparative rest, the quiet of the 
volcano, soon to gather fresh power and to become again, as 
before, fierce and turbulent, the use of former subjects suggestin 
renewed thoughts in the one direction, but with a more tranqui 
feeling ; the storm of passion is not readily soothed, as the 
treatment of the original first and second subjects show as they 
in due course appear. The coda, formed of passages already 
familiar by their previous employment in the overture, brings 
this really fine overture to a worthy end. 

Less extended, but equally clever, is the second overture 
‘* Love’s Labour’s Lost,” which is in the more soothing key of 
E major, the key of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Votturno and overture, of Beethoven’s Fidelio, and of 
many other works of a placid dignity of character. 

Commencing with a somewhat wild passage for violoncelli 
and fagotti, which may be intended to depict the opening scene 
before the principal passages in the action appear, the introduc- 
tion, lively and joyous, continued upon a simulated drone bass, 
is treated with considerable skill and variety, the instrumentation 
being especially notable for its contrasted effects and spirited 
modulations. The usual demands of orthodox form are com- 
plied with with such modifications as would naturally arise out 
of the desire to be original, and to suffer the fancy to be led to 
the earnest expression of feeling. The whole overture producing 
a bright and elevating effect, stands as an excellent example, of 
earnest English writing. How far and to what degree the 
several themes may illustrate the several characters and motive 





makers, the various details, the varnish, &c., being, so closely repre- 


of the comedy i would form a subject of interesting, though 
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perhaps without the key which the composer only could furnish 
an idle, speculation. It is enough to find the work good,’and the 
musical intention honourably and cleverly completed. 


Compositions by XAVER SCHARWENKA. Second Valse Caprice. 
Op. 35. Im Freien. Five Tone Pictures for Pianoforte 
Solo. Op. 38. Bilder aus dem Siiden. Piano Duets. 
Op. 39. London: Augener & Co. 


TAKING the opus numbers as a guide to a commencement, we 
will speak first of the Second Valse Caprice, Op. 35, among the 
more recently printed works of this promising young composer. 
This Vadse, intended for concert purposes, and not to serve the 
needs. of the dance, is one of those bright and joyous effusions 
which seem to be the result of zmpromptu thought and feeling, 
rather than deliberate study. At the same time it must not be 
supposed that there is an absence of scientific power; on the 
contrary, like all other of Scharwenka’s works we have as yet 
seen or heard, it shows the trained musician and the earnest 
worker. This is not only the case in the Valse, but is also to be 
seen in the ‘‘Five Tone Pictures,” /m Freien, Op. 38, in which a 
difficulty arises as to what should be considered the best point 
for admiration, the skill of the design, the taste of the construc- 
tion, or the quaint. originality of the ideas. Each subject is 
short, but by no means destitute of point, in which respect they 
may be compared to a succession of epigrams, each one good in 
itself, each arising out of the other, and the whole more or less 
connected, thoughts engendered out of the pleasant wandering 
in the woods and dales in the mind of one who too long has been 
in ‘‘ populous cities pent.” Thus, No. 1, with its peculiar 
retarded rhythm, its passages in imitation, and the general 
abandon of expression, may not inaptly be compared to the 
feelings of freedom which the agreeable sights and welcome 
sounds afford. The second piece, Andante, an elegant little 
Nocturne, exhibits the like sentiments in a more chastened and 
orderly form ; the third, an Ad‘egretto, may bring to the mind 
some pleasantly situated rustic village, whose simplicity possesses 


/ a special charm to the eye and mind of the observer. The fourth 


movement is a lovely and passionate strain, in which the in- 
dividuality of the composer may be said to be more strongly 
present than in the preceding portions—if we pursue the chain 
of imagining further, may be considered as the re-awakened 
emotions: of past ‘‘pain and troublous thoughts ;” and the 
fifth and last, written ‘ A//’ Ongares’, is a joyous movement, 
expressive of the pleasure of true and innocent enjoyment. These 
fancies, of course, are but fancies, for it is quite possible that the 
composer may have had altogether a different chain of ideas in 
forming his sequence of musical thoughts. At all events what- 
ever may be the motive inspiring the themes, it will be readily 
admitted that as music they are admirable, and speak of the rare 
talent of the originator, a talent which, as the possessor is yet 
young, may be expanded in the future to the amplest realisation 
of the hopes of the present. 

In the Bilder aus dem Stiden, for pasrnete duet, Op. 39, the 
like facility in writing and complete knowledge of the best means 
of procuring effect has been agreeably displayed. These, how- 
ever, are arrangements of melodies heretofore known, but none 
the less welcome in the characteristic form in which they are now 
presented. Herr Scharwenka, comparatively new to England 
as a composer, displays so great ashare of ability and originality 
in his works, that a fine career is open to him as soon as the ease 
of independent thought comes to him—as it is not difficult to 
trace the presence of a great vein of inventive originality, for it 
exists in abundance even through the slight colouring admixture 
of what may be recognised as the influence of other writers over 
his mind. This is not to be avoided at first, for the favourite 
composer which each earnest longing soul takes as his model, 
will declare his influence over the young mind in the expression 
of a fancy or the turn of a thought. The desire to be original 
often induces young writers to select as a model some one whom 
they considered to have been like themselves earnest in his 
search after the ‘‘ originals of things.” This desire, steadfastly 

ursued, in the end adds original thinkers and writers to the 
lists of those who serve in the ranks of literature, musical or 
o' e. 





Flowers of Song. Short. pianoforte transcriptions byLouts 
KOEHLER. Op. 293. London: AUGENER & Co. 


FEw writers have been more successful in their efforts to provide 
good, useful, and unambitious music for the young player at the 
outset of his task than the author of this new series of contribu- 
tions, to a hitherto ill-supplied literature for students. Dry exer- 
cises fail to interest the learner, and the master frequently, for 
the sake of engaging the sympathies of the pupil, permits him 
to dwell longer than is desirable upon such exercises in which 
there is a rhythmical or sequential melody, even though the 
regular course of study be interrupted. Of course it will be 
asserted that the ‘‘ painful path through which wisdom must be 
reached” must be traversed by all, but it depends greatly upon 
the instructor and his choice of-examples for study whether that 
path shall be one where flowers spring by the way-side, or thorns 
and stones alone be found to impede the path. The trouble of 
learning is at the outset a great one. If that trouble can be 
lightened, the pupil is most likely to make better and more solid 
progress than if he were compelled to pursue the track of dut 
uncheered and unaided by those adventitious helps which, tho 

not necessary, are at all events grateful. Herr Koehler, already 
an adept in the art of pleasing in this special degree, has given 
another illustration of his fitness and power in the sixteen, pieces 
which he has just issued under the general title of ‘* Flowers of 
Song.”” How far the selection justifies the title the mention of the 
names of the pieces willshow. They are the—1, ‘‘ Barcarolle ” 
from Donizetti’s Zucresia Borgia; 2, ‘‘Du meine Seele, du 
mein Herz” (Schumann); 3, “Erin! The tear and smile in 
thine eyes” (Robin Adair) ; 4, ‘‘Isaw thy form ;” 5, ‘*LaCarita ;” 
6, ‘‘ La Marseillaise ;” 7, ‘*O du mein holder Abendstern” (Ro- 
mance from Wagner’s Zannhduser) ; 8, ‘‘O Logie o’ Buchan ;” 
9, “ Of noble race was Shenklin ;”’ 10, ‘‘ Sally in our Alley ;” 
11, Serenade from Goetz’s Zuming of the Shrew; 12, ‘‘ The 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington ;” 13. ‘* The Blue Bell of Scot- 
land ;” 14, ‘‘ There was a jolly Miller once ;” 15, ‘‘ When Lovers 
say ‘Good night’” (J. L. Hatton) ; 16, ‘‘ Ye Banks and Braes.”’ 
These several melodies have been treated carefully, and with a 
due regard to the object implied in their general description, but 
there is no attémpt to overload them with work in order that the 
transcribers may stand as it were superior to the thing tran- 
scribed. On the contrary, every melody is conscientiously yet 
judiciously set forth with such harmonies as best set out their 
particular styles. Every respect being paid to the design of the 
original composer in all cases where known, and in those where 
tradition is the only guide, accompaniments such as best befit 
the simplicity of the airs are in every case employed. ‘That 
Herr Koehler can enter into the spirit of both a new and an old 
tune is amply shown by the introductory symphonies with which 
all are furnished, These are clever and appropriate, but never 
obtrusive. That he could fully sympathise with the feelings of 
the young student is manifest in the clever form of the passages, 
which are rich and full, although octaves are never once em- 
ployed. It is this peculiarity that would serve to distinguish 
these short transcriptions were there no other characteristics 
worthy of note. For the general design, for the effective carry- 
ing out of that design, and for the worth of the educational object 
which the composer had in view, and as a desirable addition to 
the class of music to which it belongs, for each and for all of 
these qualities the ‘*‘ Flowers of Song” deserve the attention of 
both pupils and teachers. 


Grande Valse pour Piano. Par EDOUARD ROMMEL. Op. 12. 
London : Augener & Co. 


In the facility with which the several passages are written in 
this valse we recognise the hand of one whose skill is equalled 
by his power of expression. In the clever use of a simple phrase 
now appearing in its original form with only such modifications 
as a change of tonality or position on the scale would bring, the 
well educated musician displays himself, and in the rich har- 
monies boldly and effectively set out, the habit of thinking of the 
orchestra while writing for the piano seems to be distinguishable. 
The valse will make a capital piece for study. 
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Souvenir dela Styrie. Fantasia by MAURICE LEE. London: 
AUGENER & Co. 


In the ‘‘ Souvenir de la Styrie,’’ Mr. Lee reproduces the ryth- 
mic forms popular to English minds, through the medium of 
Landler, Mazurkas, &c. Inthe melody, he has also caught so 
much of the character and spirit of Styrian national popular 
airs, that few would be inclined to deny its origin were it to be 
sent to the world as a genuine production of the country. Asa 
jianoforte piece it has merit, and having few difficulties that a 
ittle patience will not conquer, if they do not succumb at the 
first attack, it is worthy of recommendation as much for the 
variety with which the tune is treated, as for the ingenuity and 
invention displayed by the composer. 





ers (Gruss). Song by IcNAz BRULL. London: AUGENER 
0. 


AN exceedingly simple yet beautiful song. The melody as 
fascinating as a popular ditty, and the harmonies and accom- 
paniments scholarly and original, though exactly appropriate. 





The Night (Die Nacht). English words by L. Novra, music 
by A. RUBINSTEIN. London: AUGENER & Co. 

TuiIs latest addition to the series of vocal duets, with accom- 

paniment for the pianoforte, is a beautiful and tuneful piece of 

writing, suitable for two soprano voices, The subjects are 

enn, the words are good, and the accompaniment ex- 

cellent. 





The School of Sight Singing. Practical method for Bass or 
Barytone. By J. CoNncone. Edited by B. Liitgen. 
London: Augener & Co, 

THE present edition of this world-famous book is designed to be 

useful to those who possess deep voices, for whose benefit the 

whole of the exercises forming part of the original work have 
been transposed or re-arranged. By means of these exercises 
the student is led by a gradual and easy course from the con- 
rest of the simplest scale, through many intervals, into the 

ifficulties of various sorts of tempz, smooth and broken, equal 

or syncopated ; through many keys, major and minor, in such a 
way that it will be his own fault if after a careful and diligent 
practice of each exercise he does not become perfectly acquainted 
with all that is needed to make an accomplished singer. Besides 
the adaptation alluded to above, there is another special feature 
in this edition in the supplement containing some thirty-nine 
songs selected from the writings of Purcell, Dr. Arne, Storace, 
W. Jackson, Dr. Boyce, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Weber, Hummel, Handel, Pergolese, Stradella, and 
Haydn. One or two of these songs, such as Purcell’s ‘I 
attempt from Love’s sickness ;” Jackson’s two songs ; Handel’s 
**Thy Will be done,” from Susannah, are best suited to other 
voices than either bass or barytone, and their places should have 
been supplied with songs of like character equally appropriate 
for the purposes of study. These are small and unimportant 
matters when compared with the general value of the edition 
which will be found most useful for the object for which it has 
been designed. 


Serenade from the Chamber Trio, Op. 26. By W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT, arranged for the organ by C. H. Tovey. 
London :. AUGENER & Co, 

ALREADY familiar to pianoforte players by means ot the 

arrangement made by the composer himself in the form of a 

duet, the present edition ought to be heartily welcomed by 

organists as an agreeable addition to the number of well-written 
pieces made available for organ use. Mr. Tovey’s arrangement, 
simplicity itself, is quite within the grasp of moderate players, 
for although there is a separate line set apart for the pedals, the 
chief work is given to the manuals, and the al part as 
effective as necessary, is chiefly a series of single notes marking 


quired, for nothing could be more suitable, and as Mr. Tovey 
has occasionally indicated, the character of the ‘‘colour” 
required by the quality of the stops, all that is needful for the 
due performance of the serenade as an organ piece is the mere 
mechanical skill on the part of the player. 


—— 


Méthode pratique de Violoncelle (Praktische Violoncellschule). 
Par GEORG: BANGER. Op. 35. Offenbach: John André. 
BEGINNING ‘with a pictorial representation of the manner of 
holding the instruments, and having some drawings of the 
positions of the fingers and the manner of supporting the bow, 
so that the least intelligent may derive instruction, Herr 
Banger’s method may be truly said to be eminently practical. 
The manner of setting the fingers to produce the notes, instruc- 
tions for bowing, every exercise J seme and thoroughly to the 

int, no new feature being introduced without a full and ex- 
Leanlve yet not verbose description, the exercises tuneful and 
interesting, make this new contribution to the list of technical 
guide-books peculiarly valuable. The exercises, as gradual as 
possible, seem to take advantage of all previous points enun- 
ciated, and te weave them into a practical shape, and not to 
abandon their use until the necessity for them no longer exists. 
The work is divided into three parts, the first dealing with the 
primary position of the hand in the performances of keys 
simple enough for beginners on the instrument such as G major 
and minor, F major, D minor, D major, and c major. The 
second part treats of the different positions of the hand, and 
gives clear and lucid descriptions of the method of fingering in 
some of the more difficult and extreme keys. Arpeggios, 
extended compass, change of clefs, and further varieties of 
bowing being all explained and elucidated by a number of 
practical lessons and studies, some, as in the first part, in the 
form of :duets for two violoncellos, some as single solo studies. 
In the third and concluding part the mysteries of double- 
stopping are set forth in the form of scales in thirds, sixths, &c. 
The method of playing chords in three and four parts as well 
simultaneously as in ai io, chromatic scales, harmonics, 
flageolet tones, the shifting of the thumb and the formation of a 
temporary nut by its means, together with other matters neces- 
sary to complete the education of the pupil, and to interest him 
in his work, will be found fully described in proper order. There 
are few better or more complete works of the kind now before 
the public, and as all modern requirements are fulfilled, the 
student can become acquainted almost unaided with the cumu- 
lated knowledge in the art of playing upon the violoncello. Of 
course he pene. = make more rapid progress with the help and 
advice of a master, just as the master using this book would be 
spared much tedium and trouble with his pupil, but still it is so 
clearly and admirably designed that with only ordinary patience 
and proper attention to the line of instruction laid down he 
would learn much ina little time. The directions in the Méthode 
pratique are given in French and German. If to these tongues 
an English version might be added, the work would be made 
more extensively available, and secure a reception throughou: 
the civilised world, as it certainly deserves to do, 





A Catechism of Music. By the Rev. THoMAS HELMORE, M.A, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
THIs little work is intended to be used with all elementary 
guide-books and exercises for learning to sing from notes. It is 
unpretentious in character, generally clear in style, and likely to 
be useful for the purpose designed, for the instruction is con- 
veyed in a decided though not dictatorial form by means of a 
series of questions and answers carried on through some fifty 
short chapters, 





A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Part I. Edited by 
GrorGE Grove, D.C.L. London: Macmillan & Co, 

In the prospectus of this work it is stated that ‘‘ there is no one 

work in English from which an intelligent inquirer can learn, in 

small compass and in untechnical language, what is meant by a 





the strong accents of the several bars. Nothing more is re- 


symphony or sonata, a fugue, a stretto, a coda, or any other of 
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the terms which necessarily occur in every description or analysis 
of a concert or a piece of music, from which he can gain a 
readable and succinct account of the history of the various 
branches of the art, or of the rise and progress of the pianoforte 
and other instruments, or the main facts and characteristics of 
the lives of eminent or representative musicians, or the circum- 
stances attending the origin of their chief works.” Those who 
are in the slightest degree familiar with contemporary musical 
literature, and who are acquainted with the existence of works of 
like character, will receive the statement with some degree of 
surprise, and will regard with interest the present attempt to 
supply what the-editor, not altogether with full knowledge of 
other works, calls the missing link in literature, even though 
it be offered in instalments, so that the completion of the issue 
will er some three years of time. The list of contributors 
to the work in progress is a large one, and comprises the names 
of many musicians who have already made their mark as literary 
men, together witha y array of amateurs who are specially 
acquainted with certain technical subjects, not the least in the 
ranks being the Editor himself. Each article is signed, so that 
the responsibility of the several explanations or pieces of infor- 
mation given rests with the writer. Of course there is in this 
first part, which includes all names relating to music and musical 
affairs between the initial letter ‘‘ A’ and the word ‘“‘ Ballad,” 
a vast amount of information interesting and instructive alike to 
the musician as to the amateur. The character of the informa- 
tion may be divided into two portions, the Biographical and the 
Technical. The first seems to have been contributed for the 
most part by Mr. W. H. Husk, the librarian of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, by the late E. F. Rimbault, by Herr Pohl, 
by Charles Mackeson, and others of less note, and with the 
exception of an occasional error, attributable to a /apsus calami, 
—- the biographies are well written and trustworthy. 

hus, by an error of the printer or other, Allegri is said to have 
been born ‘‘ about the year 1580,” and to have ‘‘died at a ripe 
old age, on February 18, 1562,” which is clearly impossible. 
Dr. Wesley (voce anthem) is spoken of as among the living and 
productive writers for the English Church, he having died nearly 
twelve months before the issue of the part. In the notice of 
Charles Avison, it is stated that the omce—it should be st#i//— 
favourite air ‘‘ Sound the loud timbrel,” is found in one of his 
concertos, of which he wrote many. It would have been of 
great advantage to the musical student if the key and number of 
the said concerto had been given, for search has been vainly 
made by those interested in the subject in all the accessible con- 
certos by the “‘ gifted Charles.” The errors in the work are, 
however, comparatively few, and the excellencies many. The 
history of the Bach family is admirable, and would alone have 
made a mark for this section of the work, the description of the 
** Académie de Musique,” and the biography of the late Prince 
Consort as a musician, are alike excellent among a variety of 
articles particularly readable. Such subjects as ‘‘ Abbreviation,” 
** Accent,” ‘* Additional Accompaniments,” ‘* Agrémens,” 
** Anthem,” ‘‘ Arrangement,” and ‘‘ Bagpipe,” among the 
technical themes, contain a vast amount of curious and valuable 
information, so that if the first instalment of the work be a fair 
sample of what may be expected in the sequence, the whole will 
form a notable addition to our musical literature. ° 


Concerts, Xe. 


—>— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


At the fourteenth concert on February 23rd, Herr Ignaz Briill per- 
formed a graceful and interesting concerto of his own composition 
with a considerable degree of success. Written in the key of c, 
it contains three movements: 1, Allegro moderato; 2, Andante 
ma non troppo, leading to 3, Allegro. The first movement con- 
tains some cleverly-worked, if not remarkably original, themes, the 
Andante is effective, but slightly unequal, but the final AZ/egro is 
the best and most distinct movement. The scoring is pretty and 
characteristic, and the pianoforte part by no means destitute of 
individuality. Herr Brill is a “— performer, quiet in style, but 
skilful in ical execution ; his reading of his own work dis- 
played a considerable degree of intelligence, which was further 





exhibited to equal advantage in the two solos by in (2) ‘* Noc- 
turnc” (No. 1, Op. 72), (4)‘‘ Polonaise” (Op. 53), which he played 
later inthe programme. At the opening piece at the same concert, 
Wagner's ‘‘ Overture to Faust,” in D minor, an attempt was made to 
illustrate in music the composer's idea of the character of the subject 
of Goethe’s poem. That it is a work of ‘‘ unusual interest and sig- 
nificance” no one who heard it would be rash enough to deny, but 
whether it is worthy to be equally ranked with his other works 
must remain an open question until the opportunities for hearing it 
present themselves more frequently. The symphony, Mozart in 
E flat, with its delicate scoring and lovely melodies, brought a par- 
ticular pleasure to the audience, and the Pastoral overture, 
Bennett's ‘‘ May Queen,” completed the concert, at which the vocalists 
were Herr Henschel, who gave a spirited version of Carissimi’s 
song ‘‘ Vittoria,” and Schumann's grand lyric, ‘‘ Die beiden Grena- 
diere,” and Miss Merivale, who made her first appearance here on 
this occasion. She has a good voice —meszo-soprano—of equal and 
leasing quality, and she sang her two songs ‘‘Pur dicesti,” by 
tti, and ‘“Nobil Signor,” Meyerbeer, with considerable ex- 
pression and effect. 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance this season at the 
Crystal “Palace at the fifteenth concert, when he performed 
— dramatic concerto in A minor (Op. 47), the eighth of the 

teen compositions of its class for the violin. is 
of the work seemed to impart a new meaning to the themes and 
ideas, such as no other artist could possibly bring out. His execu- 
tion of a prelude and fugue in G minor, by Bach, for violin alone, 
was simply masterly, every part being distinct and easily traceable, 
and the whole forming a delightful effect which the audience en- 
thusiastically recognised. There were two pieces in the same 
programme which call for notice, in that they were novelties ; the 
lesser of the two was an arrangement by Hellmesberger, of Vienna, 
of a largo in c, the composition of Handel, and introduced by him, 
if not actually written for the opera of Xerxes; the greater was 
the Landliche Hochzeit, by C. Goldmark, a series of five detached 
movements in which was a curious mixture of originality, eccen- 
tricity, vulgarity, and great ability. There is no attempt to employ 
the usual ‘‘ form” considered proper to the first movement at least, 
of a symphony, and notwithstanding that in the work may be 
observed more than ordinary talent in the use of orchestral effects, 
there is also much in those effects which is undesirable. The more 
familiar overtures, Coréolan and Fingal's Cave, also formed part of 
the same concert. Miss Merivale once more, and Mr, E. Lloyd 
were the vocalists. 

The chief pleasure afforded at the sixteenth concert was the per- 
formance of the Beethoven symphony, No. 7, in A, which was given 
with such breadth of tone and delicacy of expression as to delight 
all present, and enhance the fame of the band as executants and 
confident followers of a worthy conductor. The grandeur of the 
work eclipsed everything else in the concert. Yet for all that there 
were some interesting vocal and instrument works presented. Of 
the former Max Bruch’s scena, ‘‘ Ingeborg’s Lament,” from his 
Frithjof, and Robert Franz’s two charming songs ‘‘ Marie,” and 
‘* Willkommen mein Wald,” had all the advantage to be derived 
from the interpretation of so artistic a vocalist as Mme. Sophie 
Léwe, Signor Foli, though not apparently in good voice, gave 
fairly good versions of Handel's song, ‘‘Shall I on Mamre’s fertile 
plain,” and Sullivan's ‘‘ Lost Chord.” Of the latter, the most note- 
worthy was the ballet music from Verdi's opera Don Carlos, 
performed for the first time in England. It is well adapted for the 
purpose intended, and as lively and rhythmical music is no dis- 
creditable specimen of the invention of the composer of Rigoletto. 
This closed the concert, which was opened with Sullivan’s overture, 
‘* The Sapphire Necklace.” The least pleasurable work, ied 
as a composition, was Chopin’s concerto in F minor, for Chopin 
was not a master of orchestral effect, but the piece was made most 
attractive by the skill with which Mlle, Marie Krebs interpreted it. 

Macfarren’s cantata, The Lady of the Lake, which was given at the 
seventeenth concert, has not before been heard this side of the 
Tweed ; but it is hoped that the success obtained may make it as 
popular as it is unquestionably clever. The cantata embraces all 
the points in the poem needful to make a continued dramatic story, 
and in this respect it covers the like ground traversed by Morton in 
his Knight of Snowdown, and by the author of the libretto of 
Rossini’s Donna del Lago. There are, however, fewer character- 
istics in Macfarren’s work than in either of those above mentioned, 
though all of them are well drawn and forcibly portrayed. If the 
cantata were intended for the stage—that is to say, if Macfarren had 
called itan opera instead ofa cantata—it would not bea single note 
too long. For the purposes of the concert-room it needs com- 
pressing, for the simple reason that there is no charm of melody to 
fascinate the ear, in the absence of scenic accessories to engage the 
eye. It is difficult, however, to divest the mind of dramatic associa- 
tions while listening to the music, and in this :quality lies the chief 
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point of its excellence, This could be shown by a reference to 


Haydn’s Oxford symphony (letter Q),'and Mendelssohn's ever 


the score, without the need of making a careful analysis, for the | fresh ‘‘ Italian,” each given in vigorous yet genial style, with Mac- 
effects are so patent and to the purpose that they appeal at once to | farren’s overture, Don Quixote, and Weber’s Euryanthe, and some 
the musical sense, they speak for themselves, and require no elabo- | well-delivered, but by no means interesting songs, ‘‘O voi dell’ 


rate explanation. As music to ‘tickle the ear” it is wanting in 


Erebo,” Handel, and ‘‘Agitato da smania funesta,” Paer,. given 


many essentials, but as music which appeals to those minds having | by-Mr. Santley, made, up.the remaining items of a concert, which 
appreciation of poetical illustration it is most remarkable, and as | was greatly enjoyed.. 


such will doubtless be considered as Macfarren’s greatest work. 
‘The performance as a whole was very good, the band parts, by no 

means individually interesting, are good in general. effect and judg- 

ment. Exception may 





MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


be made to the violin odédigato to the | Mite. MARIE KREBS was the pianist at the Monday Concert on 


song, “ My hawk is tired,” which is common-place and devoid of | yyarch 4th, on which occasion she gave a thoroughly satisfying 


taste. The solos were efficiently sung by Miss Catherine Penna, | version of Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue in E minor, the elucida- 


Mme, Patey, Mr. Shakespeare, Mr. G. Fox, and Mr. R. Hilton, and 
the chorus did their share of the work fairly well. A general call for 
the composer was made at the conclusion of the work, and he 


bowed his acknowledgments from the critics’ gallery. 








MADAME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS' CONCERTS. “1 Op. 7 


STERNDALE BENNETT’s overture, ‘‘ The Naiades,” served to open 
the second of the concerts given by Mme. Viard-Louis, at St. 


tion of the various details being to her a matter of ease, and for the 
clearness and precision with which the whole work was laid before the 
public, the most cordial reception was offered to her. Herr Joachim 
at the same concert played the Romance from his own Hungarian 
concerto, so.that the music was heard to full advantage. . He also 
led the quartetts, Beethoven's C major Op. 59, No. 3, and Haydn's 

4, No. 1, in the same key. Messrs, Ries, Zerbini, and 
Daubert ‘being the second violin, tenor, and violoncello, the last- 
named taking for a time the place of Sig. Piatti, who had been com- 


James's Hall, on March sth. It was played in genial form, every | pelled by the illness of a relative to return to Italy. Herr Henschel 


point being brought out with earnest care. Following this a 


was the vocalist, as at the concert of the Saturday prévious, when 


cleverly written “ Minuet and Trio,” by Mr. Ebenezer Prout, was Verdi’s quartett for strings, first produced at an earlier concert 


heard for the first time in London. It is melodious, quaint in 


during the season, was again performed. Its charm of melody and 


theme, and carefully scored, and altogether a very pleasing work, | graceful beauty, added to a kind of southern abandon, form a com- 
and more interesting. as a whole than the Swz/e d’Orchestre | bination of no inconsiderable attraction. At the same concert Herr 


*« L’Arlésienne,” by Georges Bizet. There are points in the suéte 
which fully justify the high eulogium of his talents, expressed by 
M. Edmond’ Galabert in his pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Georges Bizet, 
Souvenirs et Correspondance ;”” but there are also passages which, 
had he lived, the composer, with all his artistic instinct, would pro- 
bably have altered. Under Mr. Weist Hill’s direction it was well 
played, and for the Adagietto an encore was demanded and con- 
ceded. Mme. Viard-Louis performed Beethoven's concerto in E 
fiat (Op. 73) in a manner novel to English ears, from ‘its lack of 
character and absence of mental grasp of the full meaning of the 
design of the composer. Her perculiar dexterity in manipulation 
served her in better stead in the seventeen ‘' Variations Sérieuses " 
of Mendelssohn, for in this work she appeared to be more at her 
ease, and gave greater satisfaction to her hearers, though at the 
same time it could not but be felt how much she had been led to 
over-reckon her powers. Mozart's ‘‘ Jupiter Symphony” has rarely 
been more vigorously, though it may have been more elegantly, 
presented ; this, with Costa's march from his oratorio ‘‘ Eli,” and 
two songs by Mr. E. Lloyd, ‘‘O 'tis a glorious sight,” Weber, and 
‘The Garland,” by Mendelssohn, helped to make the programme 
a little longer than was needful to secure complete enjoyment 
without fatigue. 





j PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
THERE have been two concerts given by the Philharmonic Society 
since our last notice, each one of which have been made remark- 
able by the excellence of the rendering of the several works brought 
forward. ‘ 

At the concert of February 28th, the second of the series, Beet- 
hoven’s No. 7 symphony in A ; Schumann's overture, scherzo, and 
finale (Op. 52) ; Mendelssohn's Ruy Blas; and Rossini’s William 
Teli were given, each in so excellent a style that-it would be difficult 
to select any one piece for special commendation as far as the per- 
formance was concerned. Of their merits as compositions it would 
be superfluous to speak. That which, however, gave the greatest 
satisfaction to those present was Mme. Arabella Goddard’s per- 
formance in Sterndale Bennett's concerto in F minor for pianoforte 
and orchestra. There is no artist now before the public whose in- 
terpretation of various works is more calculated to please the gene- 
tality of amateurs, and in the right reading of Bennett's works she 
stands alone. On the present occasion her performance was abso- 
liitely faultless, and the enthusiastic recall made at the conclusion 
was more than a mere empty compliment—it was the expression of 
sincere satisfaction. The orchestral accompaniments were most ad- 


Briill played Beethoven's C sharp minor (the Moonlight) sonata, as 
well.as, with Mme. Norman-Neruda, a suite by Goldmark for piano 
and violin, certainly of a most worthy character. Spohr's larghetto 
in D minor, for two violins, capitally rendered by Mme. Neruda and 
Herr Straus, won much applause. At the concert of the oth 
Mendelssohn's ottet in E flat was the chief thing given, Messrs. 
Briill and Joachim played Schumann’s sonata in A minor, and Bach’s 
concerto for violin, with a double quartett acccompaniment, em- 
ployed the talents of Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Ludwig, Zerbini’ (pére 
et fils), Straus, Danbert, and Pezze. The vocalists were the Miles, 
Badia. On Monday, the 11th March, the programme, though it 
contained nothing new, attracted a large audience. Mozart’s 
quartett in G minor, Haydn’s Op. 4, No. 3, in the same key, Beet- 
hoven's G major sonata for violin and pianoforte, and Bach's prelude 
and fugue in A minor, for pianoforte alone, were the works selected. 
The performers were Frl, Krebs, and Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, 
and Pezze, Miss Redeker and Herr Henschel contributed some 
interesting duets, by Schumann, Brahms, and Handel. 

The concert of Saturday, the 16th, saw the return of Sig. Piatti, 
and the production of a well-written trio, by M. Saint-Saéns, for 
piano, violin, and violoncello, played by a most accomplished trine 
of artists, Messrs. Barth (his first appearance this season), Joachim, 
and Piatti. The work was greatly admired at the time, and will, 
doubtless, grow in liking as it becomes better known. Herr Barth 
also gratified his hearers by an excellent performance of some 
lighter pieces by Chopin, Schumann, and Scarlatti, an allegro in D 
minor by the latter being encored and a fresh piece substituted, and 
Herr Joachim, by special request, once more played, ‘‘ II trillo del 
Diavolo,” of Tartini, receiving, of course, the usual compliment at 
the conclusion, Schubert's quartett in D minor (Op. 161), and some 
songs by Herr Henschel (to one of which, ‘‘ Pur ritorno,” from 
Handel's Agrippina, Sig. Piatti played a violoncello odd/igato), 
formed the rest of the concert. 

On Monday, the 18th, was presented Haydn’s B flat Op. 61, 
No. 5, and Schubert’s fine ottet in F (Op. 166). In the first the slow 
movement, and in the second the scherzo came in for most applause. 
Herr Barth played the variations and fugue on a theme of Handel's 
by Brahms, and, with Herr Joachim, Schumann's three romances, 
the second of which was encored, and a double recall after each, 
marking the high appreciation of the hearers, The vocalist was 
Mile. Redeker. The whole concert was greatly enjoyed by one 
of the largest audiences of the season. 





mirably presented under the careful hand of Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
The vocalist was Mme. Edith Wynne. The third concert of the 
season, on March r4th, was made memorable by the manner in 
which Herr Ignaz Briill played Schumann's concerto in A minor. 
His quiet, orderly, intelligent, and yet powerful reading as compared 
with that of many players will be regarded as tame, but none could 
“declare it uninteresting. In the opinion of most competent judges 
it'was most truly enjoyable for many reasons, the chief of which 
might be found in the absence of that violence which has become 
one‘of the iarities of modern pianoforte playing. wow 


Musical Potes. 


OpporRTUNITIES for hearing a party of English executants com- 
| bined together for the performance of chamber music are less 
frequent than they should be. There is not wanting either taste, 
| skill, or correct judgment as regards the merits and the proper and 
| artistic mode of reading some of the ‘‘ quiet masterpieces” of the 
' great composers, among our: native performers, but the enterprise 
which should’ prompt them’to takethe ground in this particular 
| department has not been called into new life until recently, when 
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among others Messrs. Carrodus and. Howell projected last year a | 
short series of some three or four chamber concerts at the Langham 
Hall, for the performance of quartetts and the lighter elegancies 
of musique de salon, This year the venture, confined to three con- 
certs, on March 8th, 15th, and 22nd, has been renewed with a! 
greater success than that which rewarded their efforts before. As! 
upon the previous occasion, they have the assistance and co-opera- | 
tion of Messrs. Doyle and Nicholson, and so together they form 
a quartett which may vie with any in the interpretation of the 
several works performed. Among other quartetts given we may 
mention Mendelssohn's posthumous fragments (Op. 81), Haydn in G| 
(No. 40, Op. 76), Schumann in A minor (No. 1, Op. 41), Beethoven’s ; 
trio for string (Op. 9, No. 1), together with other works of no less) 
interest, j 


THE prospectus of the New Philharmonic Society promises five | 
orchestral concerts, commencing May 6th, to be conducted by Dr. | 
Wylde and Mr. Ganz. The programme of every concert will in- | 
clude a symphony by Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Spohr, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, &c., or a new work by a modern composer ; | 
a concerto by one of the great masters ; besides overtures and the | 
usual amount of vocal music. Arrangements are being made for 
the production for the first time in London of some of the following 
works :—Benedict’s overture, Der Prinz von Homburg; Max 
Bruch’s prelude to Lorelei, and second violin concerto; J. F. 
Barnett’s overture, 4 Winter's Tale ; Benoit’s overture, Charlotte 
Corday ; Damrosch’s , Nachigesang, for violin and orchestra; C. 
Goldmark’s Landliche Hochzeit Symphony (Op. 26) (recently played 
at the Crystal Palace) ; Gounod’s overture and sarabande from 
‘*Cing-Mars ;” H. Hofmann's Hungarian Suite (Op. 16) ; Kreutzer's 
overture, Das Nachtlager in Granada; F. Lachner's Suite, in E 
minor ; Raff’s Die Liebesfee (Op. 67), morceau de concert, for 
violon d’orchestra ; Festmarsch for orchestra (Op. 139); and 
Traumkinig und sein Lieb, for voice and orchestra (Op. 66) ; 
Saint-Saéns's pianoforte concerto in G minor (No. 2) ; Sarasate’s 
Zigeunerweisen, for violin and orchestra (Op. 20) ; Alice Smith's 
overture Endymion ; Wagner's Wotan’s Abschied von Briinnhilde, 
and Feuerzauber, from ‘‘ Die Walktire ;” Waldwedgn, from “ Sieg- 
fried ;"" and Siegfried-/dyl; and owing to its great success last 
season, Rubinstein’s Ocean symphony. 


Mr. CHARLES LUNN has arranged to give a lecture in the 
concert-room of the Royal Academy of Music on May 17th. 


ArT the college of Organists, on Saturday, March and, Dr. W. H. 
Stone gave a lucid and very interesting lecture on ‘‘ Enharmonic 
Tuning ” with special reference to orchestral instruments. In illus- 
tration thereof, experiments were made upon Scheibler's Tonmesser 
(consisting of sixty-five tuning forks). Other illustrations were 
given by the lecturer upon several clarinets and bassoons of 
special construction, and upon Kohler’s comma valve trumpet, 
played by Mr. Dearden. The chairman of the evening was Mr. 
E. H. Turpin, who with Dr. Bridge, Mr. J. Higgs, and others, 
took part in a conversation on the subject-matter at the close of 
the papez. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen’s oratorio ‘‘The Deluge” was one of the 
most important novelties produced at Mr. Kuhe’s concerts at 
Brighton. It was well spoken of by the local press, and it is 
a that an opportunity will be afforded of hearing it in London 
shortly. 


THE SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY performed Crotch’s ‘‘ Pales- 
tine” on March 1st, H.R.H. the Princess Louise being present. 
The society also performed Macfarren’s ‘‘ St. John the Baptist” on 
the 2oth. 


Saunders’ News Letter and the Jrish Times speak in highest terms 
of the pianoforte playing of Mile, Dora Schirmacher (of Liverpool) at 
the last meeting of the Philharmonic Society, in the Ancient Con- 
cert Rooms. Mlle. Schirmacher played Schumann's concerto in 
A minor, and some pieces by Kirchner and .Chopin with great 
brilliancy, accuracy of touch and power of expression. The same 
papers also speak flatteringly of the harp-playing of Herr Oberthiir, 
and the singing of Mme. Behrens. 


MME. CHRISTINE NILSSON, who has been performing in St. 
Petersburg, has been presented by the Emperor and Empress of 
Russia with valuable presents, in testimony of their admiration of 
her talent. Among these was a magnificent parure of rubies, 
pearls, and diamonds, including brooch and earrings. The Peters- 
burg public have presented her with a complete Samovar service, 
in chased silver, of forty pounds weight, and another in silver gilt, 
enamelled and chased in imitation of the old and greatly prized 
Russian enamel, 


WAGNER has completed the first act of Parsifa/, of which the 


THE Italian Opera Season in London commences upon April 
and, at Covent Garden Theatre. Her Majesty’s Theatre does not 
open until the 2oth. 


At the Chamber Concert at the Royal Academy of Music on the 
sth Herr Xaver Scharwenka played in his own quartett in F, his 
co-executants being Herren Peiniger (violin), Hollander (viola), and 
Van Biene (violoncello). The quartett was first introduced to an 
English audience, we believe, by Mr. Dannreuther, at a recent concert 
at his own house, and the good impression then and there created by 
it was strengthened and deepened by a second hearing. [t is un- 
questionably an artistic and effective work, especially as interpreted 
by the composer himself, who is a brilliant executant, phrasing with 
neatness and finish, and presenting the ideas of the composition to 
his auditors with more than ordinary intelligence and power. We 
shall look for his return to England with the interest of expectation. 


Mrs, BEESLEY has been giving pianoforte recitals in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Ayr, and elsewhere, with considerable success. 


THE Edinburgh professor of music, Sir Herbert Oakeley, ad- 
dressed the students of Aberdeen University on the occasion of 
a concert given by the choral class, on March 8th, in words of 
praise for their efforts. On the following evening he gave a lecture 
on Madrigals, the illustrations to which were sung by the Musical 
Association. 


WILHELM) has been giving concerts at the Conservatoire at 
Milan, and has been announced for twoin La Scala. He then pro- 
poses visiting Florenceand Rome. At one of his concerts he intro- 
duced a quintett by a young Neapolitan pianist, Martucci by name, 
in which the beauty of Italian melody and the strength of German 
ideas are happily interwoven, 


APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Charles Winterbon, late Organist of St. 
Peter's Church, Colchester, has been appointed Organist and Choir- 
master of St. James's (Parish church), Dover. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AN ITALIAN SUBSCRIBER points out the fact that Bazzini’s Xing 
Lear was brought out in 1871, and that the Manzoni Requiem, by 
Verdi, not until 1874, and he therefore doubts whether our reviewer s 
statement that the dedication of the opera ‘‘ avowedly as a token 
that his sympathies lay with Dr. von Biilow and foreign art,” can 
be reconciled with the facts. It is the publication which was dedi- 
cated to von Biilow. 


J. S.—The date and place are not yet settled. 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith, 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions. 


Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, 
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COMPLETE WORKS 


XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 





45.4. 
Op. 3. Polish National Dances. I. 4, se ass ts tw OO 
Op. 4. Scherzo, in G sey CF | Ride eek) ine ater ee 
Op. 5. Zwei Erzihlungen am Clavier...  . 00 see OS 
Op. 6. Sonata, in c sharp minor ane oo one ove et 
Op. 7. Grande Polonaise, in A minor ... «+ Oo 5 0 
Op. 8. Ballad, in B minor mt _ — mw et “we Se 
Op. 9. Polish National Dances, II. ... ous ove ove we © § 0 
Op. rz. Tarantelle, in F minor. New Edition, revised by the 
Author ... see ae! ais nm ooo ooo ane wo © @ 
Op. 12. Polonaise, inc sharp minor... = aut a. oe © SO 
Op. 13. rst Valse Caprice, in a flat, New Edition, revised by the 
Author ... abe pas on ose woe ote ooo  - F 
Op. 16. Polonaise and Mazurka .., woo one ove we | oe OC 478 
Op. 17. Impromptu, inbD... —... a ee er ae ee eT 
Op. 18. Menuet, in B flat. New Edition, revised by the Author o 4 0 


Op. 18a. The same arranged for Full Orchestra, by Philipp Schar- 
wenka. Score and Parts to be had on hire. 
Op. 19. Scherzo, in p ove ove en ove 
Op. 20. 3 Pianoforte Pieces :— 
No. 1. Prelude, in A minor (3rd Edition, revised by the Author) o 
2. Gondoliera, inD minor ww. «6. ae ee 
ee ae a er 
Op. 22. Novellette and Melody, in F sharp minor and F ... «+. © 
° 
° 


- Ses dete 


Op. 23. Zwei Wanderbilder. Book I., inc; II., in B flat, each ... 
Op. 25. 2 Romances. No. 1, in G minor, 4s. ; No. 2, ina flat ... 
Op. 26. Bilder aus Ungarn. No. 1, in c sharp minor, 3s. ; No. 2, 

in D flat ... eee eee eee oon aoe one eee 


ae 040 
Op. 27. Studies and Preludes :-— 
Book I. we ae ee tee oe a ee ae a |) 


No.1. Prelude, in c. 
2. Prelude, in c minor. 
3. Study (Staccato), in & flat. 
Book FZ, occ sxe ee a” “lees acs tte ee te 
No. 4. Prelude, in & flat minor. 
5. Study (Arpeggio), in G flat. 
6. Concert Study, in F sharp minor. 


Op. 27. No. 3. Staccato Study, in £ flat. Revised by the Author o 3 0 
Op: wR. GWaleer ete ee es te OG OO 
Op. a9. 2 Polnische Tanze pee Dinas as oT wnt ie 
Op. 30. Valse-Impromptu, in F minor ... ess ass teste OO 
Op. gt. Valse-Caprice cn ieee oe °o 40 
Op. 32. Concerto (Dedicated to F. Liszt) ©1119 6 
Op. 33. Romanzero (Dedicated to Joh. Brahms) °o 8 o 
Op. 34. 2 Polish Dances (Polnische Tanze) a els OO 
Op. 35. 2nd Valse-Caprice. (New Edition, revised by the Author) 0 4 0 
Op. 36. 2nd Sonata, ine flat “... - we = wl ow 0884 
Op. 38. Im Freien. Five Tone Pictures o0e tee wo oe OS O 
No.1. Moderato Grazioso, in F og aun tees wee OG 
2. Andante Cantabile, in B flat a ae oe ee 
3 Allegretto, in D flat .. 4. see een o 1 6 
4. Andante,inE minor... ... .. i. we ee SUR 
5. All ’Ongarese, in p flat oo oe eee eee ek 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Op. 18. Menuet, in B flat. Arranged bythe Composer .«. .:. 0 5 © 
Op. 21. Nordisches. Book I., 4s. ; Il. a a a eee 
Op. 24. Aus alter und neuer Zeit sok! acakes. Yee, ede. ab ae 
(Gavotte, Menuetto, Mazurka, Walzer.) 
Op. 39. Bilder aus dem Siiden. Book I., 3s.; II. ww. 1. «ws. © 4 0 
SUNDRIES, 
Op. x. Trio, in F sharp minor, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello... o 15 
Op. 2. Sonata, in pminor, for Pianoand Violin .. .. «. O12 


Op. 10. 4 Songs for Mezzo-Soprano, with Piano Accompaniment o 5 
Op. 15. 3 Songs for Medium Voice, with Piano Accompaniment o 4 
Op. 37. Quartett, in F, for Piano, Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello 

net o12 0 


ooo°o 





THIRTY STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Melodies, 


BY 
LOUIS KOEHLER. 
Op. 289. In Two Editions. 1.—With English Fingering. 
2.—With German Fingering. 
In Four Books, each 5s, 


Book I., price 5s. 


“ Weel may the Keel Row.” 
Cader Idris. _ b 
“* Believe me, if all those endearing young charms.” 
The Minstrel Boy. 
The Ash Grove. 

Annie Laurie. . 

‘* Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 

“ Charlie is my darling.” 

Book II., price 5s. 

9. Sweet Richard. 
ro. Eveleen’s Bower. 
11. The March of the Men of Harlech. 
12. “On Richmond Hill there lives a lass.” 
13. The Meeting of the Waters. 
14: ‘*Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang with me?” 
15. ‘* Farewell! but whenever you welcome the hour.” 
16. ‘*’Twas within a mile of Edinboro’ town.” 


Book III., price 5s. 
17. “ The harp that once through Tara’s halls.” 
18, “Come unto these yellow sands.” 
19. ‘* My love, she’s but a lassie yet.” 
20. ‘‘ Oh, breathe not his name.” 
at. Poor Mary 
22. Bonnie Dundee, 
23. “* All in the Downs.” 

Book IV., price 5s, 
24. ‘‘There’s nae luck about the house.” 
25 Home, sweet Home. 
26. The Rising of the Lark. 
27. The Blue Bell of Scotland. 
28. ‘‘ When he who adores thee.” 
29. Rule, Britannia, 
30. Auld Robin Gray. 


SY Auee p 





‘*Of great value as educational pieces are the ‘Thirty Studies for the 
Pianoforte,’ on English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh melodies, arranged by 
Louis Koehler. They are not actually transcriptions, nor do they take the 
form of those much-to-be-avoided effusions, but they are well-devised, 
gracefully-designed variations, not upon the tunes themselves as upon the 
methods in pianoforte manipulation, For the command the pupil would 
acquire, pe for the improvement in taste their study would afford, the 
works of Herr Koehler deserve all praise. They are issued in two editions, 
one with the English and another with the German style of fingering, sothat 
they are fitted for universal adoption.”~Morning Post, February 4th, 1878. 


“The ‘ Clavier-Etiiden,’ of Louis Kohler arrive at an opportune time. 
They are destined to help to supply worthily the gap in musical educational 
works, at the present day filled in by dreccia, débris, or otherwise useless 
rubbish, which the builder requires to fill in the hollows of the soil before he 
can raise his intended superstructure upon the level he thinks worthy of his 


design. 

Herr Kéhler takes advantage of the well-spread love for a popular tune 
to construct the whole of his Mae gl for such the ‘ Clavier-Etiiden’ 
prove to be, upon the best-remembered songs, popular with the people of 
all classes, and drawn from English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh sources. In 
this respect he secures the sympathies of pupils and teachers belonging to the 
British Isles, or, in fact, to all places where the melodies selected have 
powers to please, and associations to deepen their welcome. Viewed as 
drawing-room pieces, these Studies would serve for the delectation of the ex- 
pert among household players, and the very shortness of some will be led 
as a special recommendation by those who consider the process of ‘ tune- 
worrying,’ blandly called ‘transcription,’ as a process by no means to be 
encouraged. The aim is none the less 4 ~ or earnest, although the tunes 
selected as themes are already popular ; but, on the contrary, they are the 
more likely to be received with extra favour on that account, for the 
melodies being such as are known would tend to make the study of the 
ornaments with which they are clothed less troublesome for their intricacy. 
The Studies are arranged so that the technicalities to be overcome increase 
with the advancing numbers. All those be a in tuition will giye a hearty 
welcome to Herr Kéhler’s admirable contributions towards lightening the 
labour of instruction on their side by furnishing these thoroughly interesting 
and practical studies. The pupils themselves will be able now to utilise their 
exercises as ‘show pieces,’ and the di/ettanti will regard them as worthy to 
be ranked among works of art designed, and perhaps destined, to become the 
harbingers of a new movement in matters of taste.”—Moathly Musical 
Record, March ist, 1878. 


London: AUGENER and CO., 86, Newgate Street,; Foubert’s 








London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


Place and 81, Regent Street, 
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